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Address all letters to: THE EDITOR, Biuebook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. All letters must be signed. None can be acknowledged or returned. 


Мап Talk 

To the Editor: 

Your article, “What Is a Man?” 
(Aug. Bluebook), is the best thing 
I’ve read in years in a man’s magazine. 
It should be reprinted often as an 
honest, highly-moraI piece of \vork 
which every modem man might \vell 
absorb and take to heart. Too often, 
in this day of loose tongues and looser 
morals, our magazines are nothing 
more tlian breeding places for cor- 
ruption. And, as such, they are prone 
to infiltration by communistic ideas 
designed to corrupt the nation by de- 
stroying its morals. 

A 'good, solid pat on the back to 
you for giving God and morality a 
place in your pages. 

Tom Dowling, Jr. 

San Mateo, Calif. 


To the Editor: 

. . . Absolutely, beyond compare, 
the flnest, most sensible aiticle I have 
ever read. . . . If a complete сору 
were hung in the reception room of 
every psychiatrist, their male patients 
would need go no further for enlight- 
enment . . . 

Mrs. Ruth Johnson 

Big Spring, Тех. 

To the Editor: 

. . . Fiuest article of its kind I’ve 
ever read. Congratulations! 

А1 Ryniker 

Quincy, 111. 


To the Editor: 

As a traveling mar 
and to the point . . . 

Tavlorsville, N. C. 


l, I find it timely 
Frank J. Wier 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations. As an ex-G.I., I 
could give Brother Hamilton a fe\v 
classic examples from my own home 


Springfield, Ohio. 


Jim Lewis 


To the Editor: 

. . . Kept me awake until 4 А.м. 
after reading it. It is the greatest 
statement of principles I’ve ever en- 
countered in a magazine. 

Јау M. Ellis 

Irving, Тех. 


To the Editor: 

. . . Has so much true depth . . . 
Lloyd A. Cleary, M.D. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


To the Editor: 

. . . Thoroughly enjoyed it . . . 

Mrs. W. M. Christian 

Dallas, Тех. 

To the Editor: 

. . . Most interesting. Now ho\v 
about one called “Wlrat Is a Father?” 

Leo W. Bemis 

Cohasset, Mmn. 


To the Editor: 

Do another, please, on “What Is a 
Woman?”. . . 

Helen Davis 

St. Paul, Minn. 



Thanks to the above, and есегуопе 
else who wrote conceming the editor's 
cssaij, including thc one reader who 
criticized the piece (he called it “pious 
drivel”) and who neglected to give a 
return address. —Ed. 

Bamboo Curtain 

To the Editor: 

Being a Chinese, it is with pleasure 
I am announcing myself as being one 
of your enthusiastic readers of your 
esteemed magazine for the past 14 
years, am enjoying very much all your 
stories, am now 35 years of age, and 
an executive of a hotel—and still read- 
ing in my spare time. 

However, since the liberation of my 
country, I have been unable to get 
апу issue of Bluebook since 1950, and 
have been rummaging the whole town 
for old ones. In some instances, these 
can be found in some olđ, seconđ- 
hand book stores, having been bought 
from repatriated foreign nationals 
prior to their departure for their 
homelands after the Hberation of 
Shanghai. 

Yours is an ideal bookior lonesome 
people confined in such circum- 

Andrew G. Chang 

Shanghai, China. 
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Maybe tve’re missing a bet here, 
but isn’t there sornething strange 
about a g иу uihos been 'tiberatea” 
and who nou> says he’s lonesome and 
no longer can buy his favorite maga- 
zine? You call this liberation, Andy? 
—Ed. 

Big Switch 

To the Editor: 

The last issue of Bluebook I’d read 
was the February, ’53, issue. I was 
so disgusted with the “new” Bluebook 
that I vowed never again. Then curi- 
osity got the better of me—and I have 
just finished, cover to cover, the 
August issue. 

Ноогау! Looks like the old Blue- 
book again. 

I don’t expect to like every story 
in the magazine—after all, vou can’t 
lease all the people all the time— 
ut congratulations and thanks for a 
return to good adventure reading. 

Ellen Adler 

Nonvood, Ohio, 

To the Editor: 

We would like at this exceedingly 
late date, to apologize for the bitter- 
ness we voiced on buying the first 
сору of Bluebook in its new format, 
back in Februarv, 1952.' 

You were goodl enough at that time 
to reply personally to our lament and, 
had we. given more thought, rather 
than action, to our screams, the facts 
of economic necessity wou!d have 
been in evidence. 

So often it’s difficult to see and 
watch an old friend seemingly dis- 
carded. Yet we have come to find that 
the old Bluebook standarđs have been 
maintained and—to those who are 
readers for longer than we—vastly 
elevateđ. 

.The current issue—August—is, to us, 
a classic example of a complete blend 
of all tastes. 

We may be typical, yet we feel that 
Bluebook has more to offer now, in 
all-around interest, than it had in the 
past. So, thanks a million; well see 
you each month on the newsstanđs. 

Harold and Grace Hoag 
Belleville, Mich. 

Cartography 

To the Editor: 

Have just read “There Are Sea 
Serpents” (Мау Bluebook), and I 
heartily agree with the author, al- 
though I’d suggest he look at a map 
of Canađa. 

He states that Pender Islanđ is in 
Vancouver. Vancouver is a city on 
the mainland, and North and South 
Pender Islands are a good many miles 
by sea from Vancouver. 

Please note also that I live in North 
Vancouver, a separate city having 


po connection with Vancouver, B. C. 

K. McCulloch 
North Vancouver, B. C. 

Thanks, Mac. Y our note convinced 
the auditor we need an atlas, plus a 
trip to Vancouver, north, south, east 
and west, as weU as to both Pender 
Islands. — Ed. 

Spelling Bee 

To the Editor: 

I’ve just finished reađing the July 
issue and.want to tell you how much 
I enjoyed “Captain Streeter Versus 
The City of Cnicago.” It’s the best 
account of that colorful rascal I’ve 
ever read, and I’ve read most of them 
because of this amusing sidelight: 

Му husband’s family is distantly 
related to the captain. Just how dis- 
tantly, I haven’t been able to ascer- 
tain, although perhaps because our 
branch of the family has produced 
some missionaries and clergymen, 
they may have chosen to remain as 
distant as possible. 

Mrs. Evelyn Zemke 

Glenview, 111. 

More Sucker Bait 

To the Editor: 

In “Sucker Bait” (August), the set- 
ting of the story is not given. But, 
regardless, that was a far-fetched 


bend for Sylvia and the piano player 
when John found them benđing over 
Nick, when Nick was in Mexico at 
that moment getting married to 
Elaine. I kept right pn reading the 
very interesting story, accepting the 
fact that it was Lou Roby who was 
shot and who was being bent over at 
that particular moment. Yet the same 
mistake was made in the caption 
under the illustration. 

How coulđ such a mistake be over- 
looked? 

Clarence F. Lafferty 
Stockton, Cahf. 

Damned if we know, Clarence. But 
it sure is a lulu, isn’t it? Must have 
happened the night we left on our 
vacation, and we hope all readers 
will forgive it. — Ed. 

To the Editor: 

I’ve just finished reading “Iverson’s 
Idiot” and “Sucker Bait” (August), 
and I think they are the best novelettes 

I also like fhe Michael Shayne 
stories, and wonder if you could get 
Brett Halliday to write another one 
for you. Апу chance? 

Dave Greenlund 

Warren, Pa. 

Hallidaij’s supposed to be working 
on one right now, Dave; hope to have 
it in an early issue. — Ed. 


















Thinking 
Out 
Loud. 


Tr 


February, 1952, still is remembered hollowly in seismographic circles as the 
month in which more windows were blown out, and more brick walls crumbled, 
than at апу time since Nature grabbed San Francisco by the throat, in 1906, and 
tried to toss it into California’s Marin County. This most recent cataclysm turned 
out not to be an earthquake, however; instead, investigation disclosed that the 
earth shook, a vear and a half ago, because some several hundred thousand Blue- 
book readers, discovering that their beloved magazine had been completely re- 
vamped by this present upstart, had gotten so mad they were uprooting trees with 
their bare thumbs and trying to javelin-throw them into my living room. 

Since then, of course, a general era of —- 

calm has prevailed, many more readers was another horse race); it has a novel 
have been attracted to this handsome involved with foreign intrigue by a mas- 
periodical—which was the idea in the ter in the genre, ВШ McGivern, and it 
first place—and only occasionally does a contains at last count some eight fact 
customer seethe to a boil, dip his pen articles, at least one of which ought tQ 
in the carbolic, and let fly with a com- be fascinating to even the most critical 
munique destined to barbecue the incom- customer. 
ing mail chute. Usually these latter end 
with what the writers consider the ulti- 


articles mentioned above; specifically, 
let’s get back to one on pages 24-28 
which is called "How To Win At Рокег,” 
and which was written by a chap named 
Eric Richards. Ог rather his name isn’t 
Eric Richards at all; but more on that 

What probably should be said here is 
that not every reader likes to read fact 
stories, and that’s all right, too. It takes 
all kinds. But, if you’re going to sit 
there doing nothing but reading, it’s our 
thought that you should be reading 
something that’s going to better you in 
some way, and here’s an article that will 
better you in some way. It will teach 
you how to win at рокег, and where can 
you find a better offer than that? 

As for this Richards, the guy knows 
what he’s talking about, and he has the 
big stack of blue chips to prove it. His 

”Well,” he said, "I’ve spent twenty 
years lining up my Iittle circle of fat 
suckers, and they’ve been mighty good 
to me, keeping me in whisky топеу, in 
new fly rods, outboard motors and shot- 
guns. And, since a couple of them are 
regular readers of Bluebook . . .” 

Mr. Richards raked in the chips, clap- 
ped on his hat, and took off, going уоиг 

Whose deal? 


"Next thing we know, you’ll be lous- 
ing up the book with advertising!” 

So let’s everyone get down under this 
table here and watch out for flying glass. 
For—and sit still, will уои! —as апуопе 
can see, Bluebook once again has begun 
to саггу advertising. 


Now let’s not all lose our heads, shall 
we? In the first place, the arrival of ads 
is not calculateđ to change things greatly. 
We аге accepting only full pages from 
advertisers, which means that readers’ 
greatest source of agony—the breaking up 
of an interesting story by a line saying 
"Please tum to page umpty-ump”—will 
not become a reality. And уои won’t 
have to worry about being offended by 
stirring commercial bleats for Farnsbam’s 
Dandy Liver Pills, Peekaboo Black Silk 
Nightgowns or Ogilvy’s Factory-Fresh 
Corn Plasters. Bluebook’s advertisers all 
will be sterling chaps who sell onl у the 
rarest of high-grade products. 

There’s still another thought to keep 
in mind as regards Bluebook: it remains 
the best all-around buy in the reading 
dodge today, with no other magazine for 
men—or women either, for that matter— 

top quality fiction and fact stories now 
to be found in our 128 monthly pages. 

Take this issue, for example: It has 
seven short stories, by the top writers in 
the business; it has a novelette on the 
subject of thoroughbred horses that 
brought a thrill even to this non-horse- 
fancier (who wouldn’t care if there never 


In fact, Iet’s look at one of those eight 


Maxwell Hamilton 


...AND Y0U CAN’T LIVE WITH0UT ’EM 
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What Strange Powers 

Did The Ancients Possess? 



E very important discovery telating to mind power, 
sound thinking and cause and eflfect, as applied to 
self-advancement, was known centuties ago, before the 
masses could tead and wtite. 

Much has been written about the wise men of old. A 
populat fallacy has it that theit secrets of petsonal power 
and successful living were lost to the wotld. Knowledge 
of natute’s laws, accumulated thtough the ages, is never 
lost. At times the great truths possessed by the sages were 
hidden from unsctupuious men in high places, but nevet 
desttoyed. 

Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 

Oniy recently, as time is measured; not mote than twenty 
genetations ago, less than l/100th of 1% of the earth’s 
people were thought capab!e"of teceiving basic knowledge 
about the laws of life, fot it is an elementaty ttuism that 
knowledge is powet and that power cannot be enttusted 
to the ignorant and the unworthy. 

Wisdom is not teadily attainable by the genetal public; 
not recognized when tight within teach. The average 
person absotbs a multitude of details about things, but 
goes thtough life without ever knowing whete and how 
to acquire mastery of the fundamentals of the inner mind 
— that mysterious silent something which "whispers” to 
you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 

Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses are the 
effects of causes. Your thoughts and actions are govetned 
by fiindamental laws. Example: The law of compensation 
is as fundamental as the laws of bteathing, eating and 
sleeping. All fixed Iaws of natute are as fascinating to 
study as they ate vital to undetstand fot success in life. 

You can leatn to find and follow every basic law of life. 
You can begin at апу time to discover a whole new wor!d 
of interesting truths. You can start at once to awaken yout 
innet powets of self-understanding and self-advancement. 
You can leatn ftom one of the world’s oldest institutions, 
first known in America in 1694. Enjoying the high regatd 
ofhundteds of leaders, thinkers and teachers, the ordet is 
known as the Rosicrurian Brothethood. Its complete name 
is the "Ancient and Mystical Otdet Rosae Ctucis,” abbte- 
viated by the initials "AMORC.” The teachings of the 
Otdet ate not sold, fot it is not a commercial organiza- 
tion, nor is it a religious sect. It is a non-ptofit fraternity, 
a btotherhood in the ttue sense. 

Not For General Distribution 

Sincete men and women, in search of the ttuth— those 
who wish to fit in with the ways of the world—are invited 
to write fot a complimentaty сору of the sealed booklet, 
"The Mastery of Life.” It tells how to contact the librarian 
nf archives of AMORC fot this rare knowI- 

edge. This booklet is not intended fot 
general distribution, nor is it sent without 
request. It is thetefote suggested that you 
write fot yout сору to the Scribe whose 
address is given in the coupon. The initial 
step is fot you to take. 


SCRIBE, CDS 

ROSICRUCIAN ORDER (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Wanta KILLER 
for a PET? 



He’ll be a merciless assassin, and you’ll have 
to stay awake for days to train him. But he’ll 
be the best hunting aid you’ve ever had— 
if he doesn’t gouge out your eyeballs first. 


В У KEITH MONROE 

screaming maniac, who will rip open уоцг face or tear out 
your eyes i£ you give him a chance, you can eventually make 
him your servant. He is a merciless assassin who loves raw 
eyeballs and bloody intestines (although he also loves radio 
music, and is afraid of automobiles). His direct ancestors 
serve'd Attila and Genghis Khan. His more recent an- 
cestors fought for the U.S. Army in the Far East, and for 
the R.A.F. in the Battle of Britain. Today his cousins are 
killing for the Arabs, the Russians, and the rajahs of India. 

This murderer is the falcon—the feathered dive-bomb- 
er who can see a small target in the unđerbrush two miles 
away, who will attack enemies five times his own weight, 
who may hit his ргеу at a speed approaching 300 m.p.h. 

No hunting dog can surpass a falcon in flushing 
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feathered game, or in overhauling the 
speediest animals. For these and 
other reasons, the hohby of catching 
birds of ргеу and teaching them to 
hunt from a man’s wrist has approxi- 
mately a thousand devotees in North 
America today. Their birds usually 
are fledglings stolen from the nest, 
although occasionally they trap a 
“passage hawk” as it is called: a bird 
which has grown up wild. 

There are many different kinds of 
falcon. Generally speaking, апу bird 
which can be trained to sit on a man’s 
fist, leave it to attack game, and then 
return to the fist is a falcon. This in- 
cludes hawks, eagles, some types of 
vulture, and even an occasional barn 
owl or great horned owl. 

A half-grown boy can steal an 
owlet from the nest and teach it to 
hunt rodents for him. All that’s nec- 
essary is to feed it raw liver or kidney 
from the butcher a few times, and 
train it on rubber toys or shoes 
dragged across the floor. It soon will 
hunt and retrieve for its owner—and 
also will consider itself a privileged 
member of his householđ. It will 
probably leave every night on private 
expeditions of its own and may stay 
away several days, but it will come 
back. If the house is closed to it, the 
owl will hoot angrily outside the win- 
dows and rap on the glass with its beak 
until it is admitted and fed. 

It will perch contentedly on апу- 
one’s shpulder, spend hours roosting 
on the foot of the bed or the arm 
of an easy chair, and amuse itself by 
scaring the wits out of апу cats in the 


neighborhood. Whenever it sights a 
cat or апу smaller animal, it comes 
down like an avenging angel, clutch- 
ing with its talons and snapping its 
beak. Cats are too big to be held 
down by an owl, so they eventually 
escape, but their first glimpse of the 
ominous gliding shadow is enough to 
send them streaking for the hushes. 

An owl will attack a toy mouse just 
as fiercely as a live one. In fact, an 
owl will hit апу small moving crea- 
ture it sees on the ground, or on the 
floor. Mice, lizards, snakes and spar- 
rows don’t last long around a house 
which harbors an owl. Nor do baby 
chicks. So, if you’re thinking of 
adopting an owl, better make sure 
that апу neighbor's chickens are se- 
curely cooped, or else gird yourself 
for trouble with the neighbor. 

The owl’s eyesight—in daylight or 
dark—always amazes people. In the 
house it wxll go after cockroaches or 
other insects before you even know 
they’re there. One family recently 
had an owl on a leash in the living 
room, and was baffled when it kept 
trying to get free to attack something 
on the patterned carpet. The family 
finally got a magnifying glass, and saw 
what the owl had seen from across 
the room: a fiea on the rug! 

Although an owl makes a fascinat- 
ing pet, it obviously isn’t big enough 
to be a formidable hunter. Hawks 
are a different story. Апу sparrow 
hawk, red-tailed hawk, prairie hawk, 
or other variety found anywhere in the 
country can be. trained (if you’re man 
enough for the job) into a deadly 


hunting companion. It will flush all 
sorts of small game. for you, bring it 
to bay, or kill it and stay by it untii 

The long-winged hawks (those 
whose first primary feather is longest) 
are the true falcons in the historic 
sense of the word. The short-winged 
hawks (whose fourth primary is long- 
est) are true “hawks" as the ancients 
used the worđ. The true falcons circle 
high, almost out of sight, and dive on 
their quarry. The true hawks are off 
your fist in a flash when they sight 
moving game; they fly low and attack 
like bullets. Through some inherited 
hunting wisdom, they fly so close to 
the ground when they’re after an 
animal that grass and bushes conceal 
them from their ргеу until the last 
instant. 

Both hawks and falcons have draw- 
backs, however. In spite of their tele- 
scopic eyesight, they can’t see a mo- 
tionless object. A pigeon has some 
heieditary wisdom, too, and she often 
will escape a hawk by dropping to the 
ground and lying motionless while the 
puzzled hawk beats the air above her. 
Even rabbits will sometimes stop short 
at the last instant, and diving falcons 
have been known to miss them and 
hit the ground instead, killing them- 
selves. Therefore falconers try to use 
dogs, to keep the quarry moving. 

Falconry was one of the favorite 
sports of гоуаку and nobility in me- 
dieval Englanđ. Birds were allotted 
by strict protocol, with the best ones 
going to the highest-ranking hunts- 
men. Even tođay, in formal English 
falconry, the tradition persists that 
only the king can саггу an eagle or 
vulture; an earl may саггу a peregrine 
(đuckhawk), a уеотап a goshawk, and 
so on. In this country only two men 
are known to have tamed the Ameri- 
can eagle, which is probably the larg- 
est, strongest, and hardest to handle 
of all hirds of ргеу. Апу beginning 
falconer should rank himself no high- 
er than a уеотап. He’ll find that a 
goshawk is big enough and tough 
enough for almost апуопе. 

When you set out to become a fal- 
coner nowadays, you are an amateur, 
four centuries too late for coaching by 
the pros. The professional hawk- 
masters and falconers vanished from 
Europe when the Renaissance turned 
noblemen’s thoughts to other interests 
besiđes hunting. However, enough 
falconry lore has survived in old 
books, or has been passeđ along by 
worđ of mouth, so that a patient ama- 
teur can still learn how to train a 
goshawk. 

If you try, you can hope for usable 
advice from falconers in whatever 
part of the world you happen to be— 
hecause the goshawk is the most popu- 
lar bird for falconry, and is a world- 
wide variety. This bird came origi- 
BLUEBOOK 
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sky. After hitting a few of these, he is 
ready to fly free. 

On your hunting trips you should 
саггу him hooded on your wrist, until 
you sight game. Then you slip away 
his swivel and leash, pull off his hood, 
and throw him into the air like a dis- 
cus, meanwhile shouting the age-old 
falconer’s сгу of “Gaze hol,” if you 
feel so inclined. 

, You should previously have put 
bells on your bird’s jesses (the jesses 
are never removed) so you can find 
him when he’s out of sight. You 
should also have provided yourself 
with a bag of fresh meat, so you can 
reward, him with a small but choice 
tidbit every time he answers your 
whistle and returns to the lure. A 
pair of binoculars will also come in 
handy, to watch his flight. 

Medieval falconers knew that a bird 
flown during the middle of the day 
would seldom return, but they as- 
cribed this to a variety of supernatural 
causes. Only when aeronautical sci- 
ence came into being did men learn 
the real reason: warm rising air cur- 
rents in miđday prevent a falcon from 
flying down. So fly your bird at other 
times of day—and always fly him up- 
winđ, or he may be unable to get back 

You might expect a bird to be ех- 
pert at maneuvering in the air, but 
this isn’t true of a bird which has 
spent months in captivity. He is a 
disturbingly clumsy flier. Crows and 
larks sometimes eluđe him in the air 
by closing their wings and falling 
like stoneš. When he comes back to 

u and tries to land on your wrist, 
sometimes misses and knocks you 
down by hitting your head or legs. 
In a dive he has been timed at 300 


m.p.h., and in level flight at 50 m.p.h. 
He’ll come from two miles away at 
the sound of your whistle, but in 
such a distance he’ll get going so fast 
that he can’t stop. But he’U make a 
grab at you anyhow as he hurtles by, 
and could well rip off a hunk of your 
skin. To see those big yellow talons 
coming at you at such speed is an un- 
nerving sight, but, if you duck or 
flinch, he’ll be stai tled by your move- 
ment and make a worse botch than 
ever of his lanđing. You’ll never get 
him to alight successfully until you 
learn to stand statue-still. Keep your 
face turned away, wear heavy clothes 
to protect yourself from being clawed, 
and hope for the best. 

The orthođox falcon will stay by 
his victim and wait for the falconer. 
U.S. Army falcons are different. They 
bring their ргеу back with them. Just 
how they are taught to do this is a 
military secret. Falcons now are use- 
ful in modern warfare. During 
World War II, the Japanese parachut- 
ists carried homing pigeons with them, 
which they could release to саггу back 
messages after landing. To combat 
this, our Army somehow trained pere- 
grineš at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, 
to retrieve the carrier pigeons 'in the 
air and саггу them back to trainers. 
Twenty-five of these falcons were used 
in the Far East against Jap carrier 
pigeons. 

The Royal Air Force found another 
use for falcons. British air fields were 
harassed by swarms of migratory birds 
moving south for the winter, and 
by seabirds which flew inland before 
a storm. All these birds liked to 
alight on the flat, inviting airstrips. 
Some of them nested in airplane en- 
gine air-intakes, or in undercarriage 


nacelles. This was an effective way o£ 
sabotaging the plane; a well-placed 
nest could, if unnoticed, prevent it 
from making a successful take-off. 
Moreover, there was real danger from 
collisions with small birds in the air. 
A sparrow can wreck a propeller, or 
go through a windshield like a bullet. 
According to R.A.F. records, thirty 
plane accidents were caused by small 
birds in one уеаг. Therefore, the 
R.A.F. activated a Falconry Squadron, 
whose sole job was to train falcons. 
It found that expensive mechanical 
devices would scare small birds away 
from a field for only a few hours—but 
that if falcons were turned loose 
around a field, small birds vanished 
permanently. 

Through highly scientific military 
methods, falcons can be manned with- 
out the old-fashioned system of keep- 
ing them (and their trainers) awake 
for several nights. It’s done by keep- 
ing the hawk just hungry enough so 
that he’ll prefer to accept gentle disci- 
pline. The trainer keeps him tied to 
a perch and feeds him regularly—but 
the food is raw beef which has been 
soaked for 24 hours and wrung out. 
This keeps the hawk’s delicate stom- 
ach working, but he stays hungry be- 
cause the nourishment has been 
wrung out of the meat. 

The trainer weighs his bird daily, 
and calculates the amount of meat 
needed to keep him “sharp set” (the 
ancient phrase for the desirable state 
of hungry obedience) with such nicety 
that the meat is weighed on a postage- 
scale. If the trainers take their atten- 
tion off a bird’s stomach for one day, 
they are likely to lose him. 

As usual, the Russians claim they 
invented all this and can do it better. 
Falconry originated in Russia, accord- 
ing to some Red publications. More- 
over, a recent Russian magazine told 
of a falconer in the Central Asian 
Kasakh Republic of the USSR who 
had trained a golden eagle as a falcon. 
The eagle was alleged to have killed 
154 foxes, 87 badgers, and 9 wolves 
in the past two years. 

There are rumors that several mod- 
ern air forces have borrowed an idea 
from the Arabs and are now trying to 
teach falcons to go for the eyes of 
parachutists in mid-air. A wild bird 
will almost never attack a man. Still 
there isn’t much doubt that an eagle 
coulđ be trained, if not to blind para- 
chutists, at least to harass them and 
distract them frojn more important 
matters, both before and after they 
reached the ground. So far as is 
known, this wasn’t tried in the lašt 
war, but it seems likely to be in апу 
future one. Thus an ancient hunting 
weapon is becoming a new military 
weapon—and the historic but dying 
sport of falconry takes a grim new 
lease on life. • 
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did it, and then I could hear him 
running away, hear him smashing 
bushes sort of as he ran away.” 

“Then you came to the station.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Did you see his face?” 

“Sort of, but not to know him, gee, 
if I saw him on the street. When it’s 
dark like that, a faee is just a pale 

"How big was he?" 

“Pretty big, I guess.” 

“Young or old?” 

“I don’t know. I’d guess old. Мау- 
be thirty. But I don’t know why I’d 
think that.” 

“Did he wear a hat?” 

“No. I’m sure he đidn’t wear апу 
liat.” 

“How about his clothes?” 

“I think they were dark, sort of.” 

“How about his voice?” 

“He didn’t say anything. He did 
kinda grunt when I clawed him down 
the cheeks with both hands, but tliat 
was the only sound he made. I marked 
him up, you bet.” 

“Now, Hazel, I know it was a ter- 
rible experienoe, but I want you to 
close your eyes and think back. Think 
of it all over again, and try to remem- 
ber апу little impression you might 
have had that you haven’t told me. 
Anything that might help us get a 

The girl closed her eyes obediently. 
Her lips were compressed. He added 
softly, “Go tlirough all the senses. 
Sound, touch, sight, smell.” 

She opened her eyes. “Tliere’s 
something about smell. Sure. He 
had sonie drinks, I guess. I coulđ 
smell that.” She frowneđ. “But 
tliere’s something else too. I can’t 
quite remember.” 

“Тгу hard, Hazel.” 

“Gee, I am. But I guess it wasn’t a 
spečial smell like you could give a 
name to. He just smelled . . . well, 

“Clean?” 

“Gee, the boys I know. When it’s 
hot like this, they get a kind of sweaty 
smell I don’t like. But he smelleđ . . . 
oh, like soap and pine trees and tal- 
cum powđer. Excepl for the drinking 
smell, just. . . kind of clean.” 

Tate questioned her further, but 
she couldn't add anything. She 
liadn’t gotten much, but at least she’d 
given them two things the others had 
not been able to do. She had marked 
him, and she had given a clue to social 
strata. Up until this incident, they 
hadn’t known if he was a bum, a 
tough neighborhood kid, a visitor 
from the suburbs. And he somehow 
trusted her estimate of age, though to 
classify thirty as old made him feel a 
bit rueful. 

He stood up. “Thanks a lot, 
Hazel.” 


“Will someone tell my folks? 
They’ll wonder tvhere I am.” 

“I stopped by. They’U be over in 
the mornmg.” 

“Oh. Look, did уоц have to tell 
them what. . . happened to me?’ 1 

“I thought they ought to know." 

He satv her eyes fill, and she turned 
her head away. That gesture seemed 
to be more that of a woman than a 
child. He said good night to her, but 
she didn’t turn back or speak. He 
looked down at her for a few mo- 
ments, then patted her lax cool hand 
a bit awkwardly and left. Веппу Dar- 
mond of the Bulletin was waiting for 
him out by the main desk, and fell in 
step with him. 

“Making five in six weeks?” Веппу 

“Making five. You better come on 
in with me. Maybe the paper can 
help, but I got to get permission. 
And I want to phone Feltman too be- 
fore I give you the dope—that is, if I 
can get permission.” 

“Can she identify?” 

“You don’t want to tell me yet.” 

Веппу Darmond waited. Tate 
made his calls, got his permission, 
checked with Feltman, went back out 
and sat dotvn by Веппу. “I’ve got 
permission, but it’s got to go in the 
other two papers too, Веппу.” 

“Oh, fine!” 

“It’s a public service. Relax. Мау- 
be you can prove newspapers are good 
for something. Don’t use the girl’s 
name, of course. She’s got long fmger- 
nails. Feltman said she really gouged 
tlie guy. There tvas enough meat un- 
der lier nails so the lab can get a blood 
type. Both cheeks she said. So tve 
tvant it spread around. Be a good 
citizen. Report immediately to the 
police if you see or hear of a man 
tvitli hamburg tvhere his cheeks should 
be. Anybody tvith fresh facial band- 
ages. And be on a special lookout 
for a man who might be around thirty, 
and tvho is in a good incorne bracket. 
Comfortable, anytvay.” 

Веппу noddeđ. He looked bored, 
but his eyes tvere bright and shretvd. 
He said, “Once in my gayer more reck- 
less days a young lady sharpened her 
clatvs on ту kisser. It tvas a source of 
painful embarrassment to me. And 
it took two tveeks to heal. I think 
she had them dipped in some exotic 
oriental poison. Anything else?” 

“Facial lacerations could be com- 
bined tvith bruised knuckles, but tve 
can’t be sure of that.” 

Веппу hurried off to the press 
phones upstairs. Dan Tate tvent 
home. Jen sat at the kitchen table. 
Sfie gave him a long cool look. 
“Name, please?” 

He sat down opposite her and tried 
to smile. The look of coolnesš 


changed to one of concern. “What is 
it, Dan? What is it, honey?” 

“It’s another one." 

She put her liand over his. “I'm 
. . . sorry, Dap. It’s sickening. But 
you’ve got to stop making it a personal 
crusade. It isn’t worth what it does 
to you.” 

He told her about this one. This 
scared little kid, who had run up 
against a dark place in the human 
soul. He told her about the plan, 
and he shut his hands hard and. he 
said, “This time we get him. What 
can he do? Wear a Hallotveen cos- 
tume? Hide in the closet until his 
face^ heals? This time we get him 

The papers cooperated. They all 
gave it jrage one-boxes. An hour after 
the papers hit the streets it became 
obvious that Tate and Ricks would 
need five more men in addition to the 
three extra men assigned. Ву mid- 
night they had cleared thirty-one men 
and had a backlog of twenty more. 
There were absurdities. A man of 
seventy-eight with a recently lanced 
boil. A liusky twelve-year-old boy 
whose рирру liad bitten him on the 
cheek. A tveighty and indignant 
banker wliose old-fashioned straight 
razor had slipped. One liusky young 
milhvorker looked for a time like a 
hot prospect. But the gouges on both 
cheeks were in payment for a term of 
less than endearment that he had used 
on liis young wife, and he was able to 
prove he had been on night shift, 
from four to midnight the previous 
night. 

The papers ran it again and again, 
but in each successive edition they 
gave it a bit less space. After five 
days had passed, it was a disconsolate 
paragraph on page eleven, and Dan 
Tate realized he was becoming most 
difficult to live with, even to the ех- 
tent of snarling at Adele and sending 
lier trotting off in tears. 

Tate and Ricks were tlie only ones 
still assigned, and it had become a 
part-time project even for them, and 
Tate knew that his idea had gone 
sour to the extent that they vvere, 
though not ađmitting it, merely wait- 
ing for the next victim to report, or, 
as in the case of the seconđ victim of 
the five, tvaiting to get the report after 
the examination of the body of the 
deceased. 

Seven days after the-papers gave up, 
Dan Tate took Jen and the kids on a 
Sunday picnic out at McGell Falls. 
He ate hugely of cold chicken and 
potato salad and stretched out with 
his head propped against a tree. 

How did the guy get away with it? 
Flesh-colored bandages? No, in those 
first two days, those would have been 
spotted. What kind of a job could 
he have where he didn’t show his face? 
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Deep-sea diver? Not five hundred 
miles from the ocean. 

Тгу again, Daniel, my boy. Slow 
and easy. The guy we will say has a 
good job. A home. Maybe, like some 
o£ them, he has a wife and kids o£ his 
own. Would the little woman patch 
him up and hide him? Not very 
damn likely. 

No, he’d just take off. He’d go far 
far away. . . . 

Tate sat up. He stared at Jen. 

"What is it, darling?” she asked. 

“Kindly kick me in the head. Right 
here.” He got up and paced back 
and forth. 

Jen sighed at last and said, “Окау, 
окау. Round up the kids. I had a 
hunch this coulđn’t last.” 

O м e he got back to town he pried 
Oscar Wardle out o£ his comfortable 
back yard, and made fat Oscar meet 
him down at Oscar’s small third-floor 
office in police headquarters. 

Tate was waiting when Oscar ap- 
peared, puffing from the two flights 
o£ stairs. Oscar said, “Young man, 
you are a dedicated policeman, and 
you аппоу hell out of me." 

"Dedicated only to laying these 
meat hooks on one citizen. Then I 
go back to being as lazy as you аГе, 

Oscar unlocked the door and they 
went in. Oscar, without stirring out 
of the small office, had located missing 
persons all over the world. His filing 
system was his own, and a failure was 
a personal affront. 

He listened to what Tate wanteđ, 
and then dug out his files. "Let’s see 
now. Some сооку who took off on or 
about the tenth, eh. Let’s see. No, 
this guy’s wife says he left in 1937, and 
she’s just beginning to tvonder about 
him. Here’s a missing woman. This 
might be it right here. James Harri- 
son Vayse. Age 33. Occupation, In- 
dustrial Engineer. His wife, Ethel 
Ann Vayse, who resides at number 
nineteen South Ridge Terrace, re- 
ported him on the eleventh as having 
done gone, vehicle and all. Seems he 
never came home on the night o£ the 
ninth which was unusual, but not too 
unusual. Still gone on the night of 
the tenth. She came in on the after- 
noon of the eleventh. Nice woman. 
Concerneđ, but not all steamed up 
like some of them get.” 

"Got his business address?” 

“Delaney and Vayse. The Dover 
Building. Let’s see, that makes him 
gone for eighteen đays.” 

"What have you done?” 

"It smelled to me like a wife- 
trouble thing. Found out the car is 
in her name, a '52 Buick Roadmaster, 
so I put the plates through as hot.” 

Tate thanked him for coming down. 
It was six o’clock when he parked his 
small car in front of 19 South Ridge 


Terrace. It was a very different 
world out there, eight miles from the 
center of town. Not at all like the 
short blocks, thick with heat, not like 
the park. This was a world of curv- 
ing asphalt roads. The house was of 
stone and wide vertical boards stained 
silver grey. 

He pushed the bell and waited. A 
tall woman came around the side o£ 
the house and looked at him, and 
looked at his car and said, "Yes?” 
She was a woman with a strong-look- 
ing body and a look o£ plainness in 
her face. She wore tailored blue 
shorts and a man’s white shirt with 
the sleeves rolled up. Her legs were 
long and tanned and a bit on the 
heavy side. 

“I’m from the police, m’am. 
Sergeant Tate. Are you Mrs, Vayse?” 

She was quite still for a moment. 
"You’ve found him.” It was more 
statement than question. 

“No. But there’s a £ew more ques- 
tions we’d like to ask. I£ you don’t 

"Of course. We’re out on the ter- 
race. Won’t you come around this 
way?” 

He followed her. She handled her- 
self gracefully and well, and he saw 
that though her face looked rather 
plain, it also was a face with good 
bones, and a pleasant, quiet dignity. 
A small dark pretty woman sat in a 
terrace chair with her knees pulled 
up, a drink on the wiđe arm o£ the 

”Betty, this is Sergeant Tate. Mrs. 
Homer, Sergeant.” 

"Have they found Jim?” 

"Not yet, Betty,” ^lrs. Vayse said. 

Betty stood up and finished her 
drink quickly. "I think it’s perfectly 
stinking, dear. I’ll see you in the 
morning. Nice to meet you, Sergeant 
Tate.” 

She went off across the wide lawn, 
slipped through a gap in the high 
cedar heđge. 

"Please sit đown, Sergeant. Can I 
get you a drink?” 

“Not right now, tlranks. I . . . 
well, I don’t know exactly how to go 
about this. We picked up the fac- 
tual information, of course. Now I’d 
like to go a bit further into the . . . 
psychological and emotional factors.” 

Mrs. Vayse looked at him steadily. 
“Of course. IVhat do you want to 

"A decision to leave . . . sometimes 
they think about it a long time. 
Sometimes it is something they de- 
ciđed right off.” 

She smiled for the first time. "I 
have to do some soul-baring?” 

“I’m sorry. It might help.” 

She.lit a cigarette with a bit too 
much care. "It hasn’t been a good 
marriage for some time, Sergeant. 
Eight years of it, and the last three 


have been . . . disappointing. Hav- 
ing no children might be a factor, o£ 
course. Having him leave like that 
is . . . almost ludicrous. You see, I 
was going to do the same thing, 
though not as furtively. I had very 
nearly reached a đecision to ask for a 

"In what way weren’t you getting 

3 “That’ s what is hard to explain. I 
married a man with a will, and opin- 
ions, and . . . this sounds crazy, a man 
who was a human being. About 
three years ago he began to change. 
Into sort of a clockwork thing. I’m 
a strong person. Too strong, maybe. 
I want my own way. I£ I get it none 
o£ the time, I’m ипћарру. If I get it 
all the time, I’m more ипћарру. 
There stopped being апу resistance in 
Jimmy. As though he had gone away 
somewhere, and the thing that was 
left didn’t care to make an issue of 
anything. A sort of mechanical man.” 

"Diđ уои try to ask him about the 

“Of course. It was like he didn’t 
have апу idea what I was talking 

"Did he go away at times and leave 
уои, with no explanation?” 

“Not for quite a long time. Well, 
we had a lot of friends. But they 
dropped away. At parties, he’d just 
sit, or stand, and say nothing, and 
wear a far-off half smile. When we 
were home alone here, he’d just sit 
in a chair. He điđn’t read апу more, 
and he gave up his hobbies entirely. 
I’d ask him what he was thinking 
about and he’d get a confuseđ look 
and tell me he wasn’t thinking about 
anything. I did manage to get him 
to a đoctor about six months ago. 
There didn’t seem to be anything 
wrong. But after that he began going 
out alone without апу exp!anation. 
I’d be in some other part of the house 
and hear him drive out. There were 
never апу explanations, before or 
after.” 

This may sound pretty imperti- 
nent, Mrs. Vayse. But it does have 
a bearing. How about the physical 
siđe of yiour marriage?” 

She lit another cigarette and he saw 
her fingers tremble. “It was never . . . 
what I’d hoped marriage would be. 
I think . . . either of us woulđ have 
been better suited to some other per- 
son. I think if Jimmy had married 
some silly little flutter-head, a helpless 
and đepenđent sort of persen, it would 
have been better for him. But I 
seem to have had the effect of . . . 
undermining his masculinity. And 
... for the last six months the physical 

Tate sat silently for several mo- 
ments. He asked, a bit harshly, “Do 
уои love the guy?” 
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“Isn’t that a simplification? There’s 
a lot of kinds of love, isn’t there? In 
the way I think you mean, no. I 
want to divorce him. I’m thirty-two. 
I’ve got to get out and give myself a 
chance to have a better kirid of love, 
and kiđs. But I’d always be interested 
in Jimmy, and what happens to him, 
and try to help him in апу way I can.” 

“I appreciate the way you’ve been 
frank with me, Mrs. Vayse.” 

“I’ve had to take you on trust, Ser- 
geant. Now I think you better tell 
me what’s on your mind.” 

“I think maybe I can. I wasn’t go- 
ing to. But you do seem to be a 
strong person.” 

“T@o strong, perhaps, Sergeant.” 

“I think your husband is the man 
we want for rape and murder.” 

He watched her and he could sense 
how, for her, the whole world seemed 
to falter and stop, and hang dead and 
still in the warmness of the fading dav. 
He saw the weak smile of incredulitv. 
He knew that behind that smile the 
quick strong intelligence was adding 
all the bits and pieces. And inevi- 
tably, the smile fađed. The bones of 
her face looked more prominent then, 
as though the flesh had sagged. Her 
lips parted, and she leaned slowly for- 
ward, the palms of her hands cover- 
ing her eyes, her forehead almost 
touching the round strong brown 

“Oh, dear God,” she said softly. 

"Can I get you something?” 

“I’m all right. Thanks. Give me a 

Tate waited. She sat up finally. 
Tate thought, “You don’t age a tiny 
bit every day. You go along just the 
same, and then in a matter of minutes 
five years happens to you, happens to 
your face and .your mind and your 

She said, “I should be full of pro- 
testations. I suppose I should tell 
you you’re mad. I can’t do that, of 
course. Because, in some crazy way, 
it was already in my mind. In my sub- 
conscious perhaps. In a little box, 
carefully sealed. You merely opened 
the lid, and it all came flooding out. 
It’s a . . . sickness in him.” 

Tate looked at his fist. “That’s 
what the mental experts tell us we’re 
supposed to think. Just a sickness, 
like measles. And we’re supposed to 
be kind and loving and understand- 
ing, or something. Treat the poor 
guy. Hold his damn hand.” 

“You’re bitter, Sergeant.” 

“Then he won’t be back? Ever?” 

"I’ve figured it out this far. I de- 
cided from what the last victim told 
me, that the man had a position. 
Then I decided that with his face 
gouged, he’d run even before we used 
the papers. He’d be that intelligent, 
He has a business, and a partner and 
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a home. So I think he’U be back. His 
face ought to be healeđ, nearly healed 
by now. He’ll be back with some gag 
line about getting away for a few 
weeks and thinking about life.” 

“So you’ll have somebody watching 
the house?” 

Tate stood up. “And have him 
spot the stake-out, because he’ll be 
looking for a stake-out, and then take 
off without stopping here? You told 
me you’re a strong woman.” 

“How strong do I have to be? Do 
you want me to be strong enough to 
. . . welcome him and smile and . . . 
turn him in?” 

He took out his notebook and 
scribbled a number on a back page, 
tore the sheet out and handed it to 
her. "This is my home phone. When 
I’m not there, there’ll be another 
number to call.” 

She looked at the small piece of 
paper and did not take it. 

“They were all young kids,” Tate 
saiđ. “Young dumb scared kids.” 

He dropped the bit of paper into 
her lap and walkeđ back around the 
house and slammed the car door hard 
when he got in, and squealed his tires 
on the smooth asphalt curves as he 
drove out of there. 

Monday afternoon Tate had lunch 
with Ricks in a back booth in a cheap 
restaurant just off Flower Street. 

Tate said, "Foster Delaney, his 
name is. A very calm guy. Too 
damn calm and too damn cooperative. 
rie said it was a bad time for this 
Vayse to take off. He said it was a 
real shame. But he wasn’t upset 
enough to suit me. I had to get him 
sore. Hell, to hear him, I was going 
to be walking a beat where they’ve 
forgotten to build houses yet. Then 
it came out. He got a call from Vayse. 
Woke liim up at one in the morning. 
Here’s what Vayse told him on the 
phone. Wife trouble. Wanted to 
get away for a while and think it 
over. Get squared away with 'him- 
self. That was the exact words. 
Apologized to this Foster Delaney for 
doing it at this time. Said he hadn’t 
decided where he was going, and 
maybe it would bring his wife to her 
senses to just shove off, no message, no 
nothing. It took some time. But I 
got it. And it means I was right. It 
means he has to come back, and 
wherever he is, you can damn well bet 
he’s been buying papers from here.” 

Ricks stirred his coffee, his heavy 
red face expressionless. “I don’t like. 
it. That woman. How the hell can 
you trust her that way? Ву God, 
she’s married to the guy.” 

"She knows in her heart he’s the 

“So she tells him to run like hell be- 
fore he gets electrocuted, Dan.” 

"If they were in an apartment 
someplace, окау. I’d double check by 


putting in a request for a stake-out. 
In that neighborhood it’s a risk. 
Look, this Vayse is bright. He’s a 
successful guy. At thirty-three he’s 
making the kinđ of đough you and I 
will never see.” 

“I đon’t like it,” Ricks said stub- 
bornly. 

“Виску, we’ve been working to- 
gether three years. Right?” 

“Don’t уои rnake a peep. I don’t 
rvant this thing big-dealed away from 
me. It’s mine and I thinjc this is the 
way to do it, and if I’m wrong, Г11 go 
open a fruit stand and let уои steal 
apples every đay.” 

Виску Ricks sighed. "Окау. You’re 
just nuts. Every уеаг I run into more 
сгагу people. So I’m going a little 
сгагу too.” . . . 

During the next few days a lot of 
things were piled on Tate. He built 
up a lot of mileage. He made out 
stacks of reports. Yet, all the time, 
in the back of his mind, one single 
wire was pulled so tightly that he 
could hear the thin high note of vi- 



Who never to her spouse has said. 



bration. When he tried to sleep he’d 
wake up sweating and sit on the edge 
of the bed and smoke and listen to 
Jen’s soft breathing. 

On the second day of the new 
month he was standing, at three in 
the afternoon, by the desk, listening 
to Вагпеу grumble about assignments, 
while he waited for a print report to 
come back from Identification. 

When the phone rang Вагпеу an- 
stvered it, handed it to Tate. Tate 
listened and then answered shortly 
and hung up the phone with great 
care. He đid something he had done 
very few times before. ‘He took out 
the Special and swung the eylinder 
out and looked at the load and 
snapped the cylinder back in. 

Ricks carne over from the bench 
where he’d been talking angrily to 
Comer about the condition of the 
vehicle they’d been given. Ricks said, 
"Ву God, Dan, if it happens again, 
I’m going to . . .” He noticed Tate’s 
face and said, “That was уоиг call?” 

Tate felt as though the skin on his 
face had shrunk, as though it was 
pulled too tightly across the bones, as 
though it was flattening his lips hard 
against his teeth. 

“Let’s go get him, Виску,” he said. 
“He’s come home.” • 
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“А pump!” my father said. 

“I am old enough to have sired you, 
and in all of Jalisco 
I have not heard of such a thing. 
Therefore it does not exist.” 
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Then my father looked at Nacho 
standing beside me. Nacho looked 
very tall and proud. He has black 
curly hair that flees from his sombrero 
tvhen he rides and black eyes that 
dance when he is pleased. Nacho was 
twenty-one, just two years older than 
Maria, and very excellently clever. 
All the other young men who tried to 
make burro’s eyes at Maria got sent 
away by my father. But Nacho, who 
had traveled as far as Mexico City 
and even up to California, must have 
learned some things there, because he 
never came to see Maria. He came 
to see me instead. He would walk 
home with me from the schoolhouse 
and tell me stories in the yard. Once 
he made me a fine box-kite like one 
he saw in San Francisco, and he mađe 
me a bow and some arrows. It ap- 
peared he would never finish the ar- 
rows because he would stop his work 
and his stories and he would be look- 
ing over my shoulder. 

I thought he was trying to remem- 
ber all the things he had seen in the 
United States, but I turned around 
once and saw Maria smiling at him 
from the kitchen. 

Nacho was standing beside the 
pump and I was standing beside 
Nacho, waiting for him to show my 
father the way it brought water from 
the well without a pail. 

Му father said, “Nacho, I have per- 
mitted you to come into my house be- 
cause you have been good сотрапу 
for our Chico. I have even admired 
the skill of your hands. But now you 
have destroyed ту faith in you by 
damaging ту house. Explain this 
strange use of a pipe, then depart.” 

“Senor,” Nacho said proudly, “it is 

“A pump!” ту father said. “I am 
old enough to have sired you, and in 
all of Jalisco I have not heard of such 
a thin'g. Therefore, it does not exist. 
Kindlv explain why you took this 
very fine piece of pipe from its or- 
dained location without ту permis- 
sion, then you тау leave.” . 

In such cases I have heard young 
men say to older men, “It was a mis- 
take, Senor, a foolish prank,” then 
steal away. But Nacho diđ not. 

He put his hand on the pump as if 
it were the shoulder of his brother 
and he made a—fong speech to ту 
father. 

"Senor, in the тапу hours I have 
feeen privileged to епјоу the сотрапу 
•f your son in this fine house I have 
observed an insignificant fact which 
has grieved ту heart. This child, 
Maria—” he said it like a grand-uncle 
—“daily đraws water from this well in 
a bucket attached to a rope. This is 
strenuous on the chilđ’s little hands 
and on her young shoulders. Then 
she must strain the leaves and insects 
20 


from the water before it is fit for cook- 
ing.” 

“The well, I admit, is not the best,” 
ту father said. “It is shallow and 
lies under a tree so that leaves fall into 
it. But I plan to build a new well 

“Some day, Papa?” Maria saiđ, smil- 
ing very strongly. 

"You have never tried to dig a well 
in sand,” ту fatlier said. “The sand 
rolls in on you as fast as you dig it out. 
Do not think your father a fool be- 
cause he uses his head more and his 
hands less, Maria. Some day I тау 
find an idea that will make us all 

“Миу bravo!” Nacho said, taking 
the side of ту father. “You are a man 
who discerns тапу things. Mira! 
When I was on a fishing boat at 
Monterey, California, I saw such a 
ump as this one. It did not have a 
ne handle, but on this one I put such 
a hanđle.” 

“And cut a hole in ту pipe to do 

"Yes, Senor,” Nacho agreed. “For 
the more facility in getting the tvater 
when your well is low and you cannot 
take tvater out with a bucket. This 
pipe goes right to the bottom, and for 
such occasions when the leaves get 
stirred up I have put a strainer in the 
insiđe of the pipe so the water cornes 

He pushed back his sombrero so his 
curls fell over his face and lie rubbed 
his hands together, smiling. “I have 
observed also that when you can no 
longer get clean water with a bucket 
you must рау the hotel-owner, Maxi- 
mino Iturbe, the gross sum of thirty 
centavos for bottled water from Guad- 
alajara. Ц is a robbery. It is ту 
wish that the clean water from this 
pump will save you—” 

It was a long speech and ту father 
was not accustomed to hearing long 
speeches that he did not make himself, 
so he stopped Nacho. 

“Do you tell me that water runs up- 
hill in this contraption? Or do you 
plan to tip the well?” 

Nacho smiled again, and Maria and 
I smiled. Everybody smiled but ту 
fatlier. 

Nacho worked the handle, up and 
down, up and down. No water came. 
He worked harder and got puffiness 
in the face. I helped him, but still 
no water came. Му father began to 
smile a little. 

"Maybe there is a leaf caught in the 
strainer,” Maria saiđ. 

“It is possible,” Nacho admitted 
sadly. “Or maybe we will have to 
prime it again." 

But just when he was going to stop, 
the pump coughed a little and spit 
some water on the ground. Then it 
spit some more and we put the bucket 
under it and pumped it full. 


Nacho stopped then and made a 
mistake. He let his eyes rest on Maria, 
then on ту father. “There it is,” he 
said. “It is yours for the pleasure I 
have had in your hospitality. I hope 
that when I have a wife of ту own 
she тау have the use of such a well.” 

He had the look of a dog sniffing 
the pork chops at the carniceria and 
right away ту father began to look 
like the butcher when he sees the dog. 

He made a step towarđs Nacho and 
he raised his finger. “Amigo,” he 
said, “once again you have impressed 
me with the skill of your hands. But 
—" He stopped and waved us others 
into the house. We stopped in the 
doorway and listened anyway. 

But,” ту father went on, “I must say 
you have betrayed ту confidence in 
you. There are тапу things I have 
planned for ту property. Suppose 
you decide to upset these plans. This 
unfinished wall of fine brick and this 
pile of bricks with which I will finish 
the wall for a house for ту daughter 
when I find a man worthy of her, 
these tiles for the roof, this twine with 
tvhich I will make her man a fine 
throw-net. Suppose you decide to put 
them to some foolish use. I cannot 
risk it. Leave this place now.” 

Nacho said, "I promise, Senor, that 
I will not touch anything again with- 

But ту father stopped him. He 
put his finger right on the chest of 
Nacho. “And if I ever suspect you 
are throwing the eyes of a burro at 
Maria I will run you out of the vil- 
lage. Now leave ту house. The 
vision of you gives me pain.” 

Before Nacho went through the 
gate he said, “Very well, Senor. Then 
I do not promise anything.” 

We were all very occupied in the 
house when ту father came in. He 
said, "In the morning I will dismantle 
that contraption,” 

That is something my father did 
not’ do. In the morning he went in- 
deed to the pump and tried to pull 
the handle out, but it was attached 
with bolts and my father doeš not 
have a tvrench. He then tried to pull 
the pipe out of the well but observed 
that it was cemented tight to the brick 

He did not appear to object that I 
was watching him, and when he failed 
to destroy the pump he pushed back 
his sombrero and sat down. He 
thought đeeply for some moments, 
then he said, “This can be a lesson 
for your future, Chico. I could, in- 
deed, remove it with a heavy hammer 
but I refrain because considered judg- 
ment is superior to a rapid display of 
energy. The pipe is ruined for its 
purpose and the contraption is not 
unattractive.” 

He left immeđiately for the plaza. 

ВШЕВООК 


W.hen I went to the tienda later to 
trade eggs for pan dulces he was sit- 
ting with only three men. All the 
others, I remembered, had departed 
the day before to plant their tierra on 
the other side of the mountain that 
sits over Santa Guađalupe. Each уеаг 
we do this so that the seed is in the 
ground when the rain starts. 

When I returned from the tienda, I 
saw that Maximino Iturbe was sitting 
on his big English horse talking to 
my father. I said, “Good morning,” 
to them and they all said, “Walk with 
God, Chico,” and I went home. 

w hen I was in the house I heard 
their voices out in our yard, so I went 
there. Му father was showing the 
pump to the men proudly, and Maxi- 
mino Iturbe, who has the water-selling 
concession from Guadalajara, was 
pulling at his long chin and smiling, 
but it was not a good smile to see. 

“Well, amigo,” he said, “let us see 
the contraption work.” 

This is the job of a boy or a woman,- 
so my father gave me permission and 
I took the handle. Now I am not big 
and strong like ђјасћо but I did think 
I shoulđ have got some water out of 
the well in ten minutes. I did not. 

The men were moving around em- 
barrasseđ, all except Махпшпо Iturbe. 
He made jokes. 

“What is your trouble, Chico? 
Have you pumped your well dry al- 

Му father asked me to rest but I 
was stubborn. I disobeyed him. Му 
hands were sore and the sweat was 
dark on the manta shirt my mother 
made for my birthday. 

"Му friend here calls pulling on a 
rope a lot of work,” Махшппо Iturbe 
said, poking hi\ thumb at my father. 
“But this is, of course, the play of 
children. • Do you have fun, Chico?” 

“It is possible that there is a leaf 
caught in the strainer,” my father 
'said, wearing the look of a mechanic. 

I stopped pumping then. “No, my 
father,” I said. “I think it needs 

I lowered the bucket into the well 
on the rope. I pulled up half a pail 
of water and poured some of it down 
the pipe in the manner of Nacho. I 
grabhed the handle with speed' and 
immediately water came out the spout. 
I was ћарру for my father and I 
pumped until the pail was full. 

“There,” I said, doing like Nacho. 

But Maximino Iturbe leaned back 
in his sađdle and laughed hard. 

“I have seen enough of this demon- 
stration,” he saiđ. “Ho, ho, ho,” he 
laughed. “So little Maria draws wa- 
ter out of the well in a bucket to pour 
it into a pipe so it comes out a spout 
so that she does not have to draw it 
out of the well in a bucket.” I 
thought he shoulđ đismount from his 
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horse to laugh so much. He did not 
even stop when my father spoke. 

"Observe, amigos,” he saiđ. “Ob- 
serve that the boy received from the 
pipe more water than he poured in.” 

But Махишпо Iturbe continued to 
laugh and the other men, because 
Senor Iturbe is rich, laughed too. 

“Laugh, then,” my father said, “but 
this is the way the fishing boats empty 
their water in California. Wait! 
Where is Nacho?” he asked me. 

I did not know. 

“Well, ask at his house. I will look 
at the plaza.” 

We went around the corner of the 
street together and we both found 
Nacho at the same time. 

He was holding Maria’s hand 
through the window. 

I flattened myself tight against the 
wall to watch and Nacho took his 
hand from Maria and put it in his 

Му father said, “I will be brief. I 
denied you my house hut permitted 
you to remain in the village. Now 
you must leave the village.” 

“I will таггу Maria,” Nacho said. 
"I do not wish to be disrespectful, 
Senor, but you have not the authority 
to deny me the village.” 

“I will consider this,” ту father 
said. He pushed back his sombrero 
and smoothed his forehead. 

“I believe the law would support 
you in this,” ту father said. “There- ■ 
fore, I will permit you to make the 
decision. The rain clouds, you see, 
are already gathering over the moun- 
tains, a week early this уеаг. So ту 
family are going over the mountain 
to ту land tomorrow for the plant- 
ing. We will be gone two weeks, at 
the will of the rain and the Blessed 
Virgin of Guadalupe. If you are gone 
when we return, very well. If not, I 
will board up the window of Maria 
and not permit her to leave the house 
until you leave.” It was dear that ту 
father meant this. “The choice is 
yours,” he said. “Maria does not like 
always to be indoors.” 

He put his hand on ту shoulder 
and we went back into the. yarđ. All 
the men were gone. 

"You have permission to kick the 
pump,” ту father saiđ. But when I 
looked at him he winked and pushed 
ту sombrero with his hand. . . . 

The next day we loaded food and 
water on our burro and departed for 
our land. Rain clouds were like a 
heavy tablecloth over the mountain 
and we had two hectares to hoe and 
plant, but on our tierra, the sun was 
bright. Му father talked little but 
swung his hoe steađily ahead of Mama 
with the seed. 

On the third day ту father and I 
walked three kilometres to the Guada- 
lajara road, We were seeking the bus, 
Yo Suffro, which runs each week to 


Santa Guadalupe, and we found it 
right away. The engine had devel- 
oped an infermo just at this point, an 
admirable fortuity since a vendor solđ 
pulque from a little stand there. The 
priest from Santa Guadalupe was sit- 
ting in the bus and when he saw us he 

“Congratulations, Senor,” he said. 
“That is a fine boy you have working 

“Воу?” ту father said. “This boy, 
Chico, is ту son. I have sired no 

“I do not make myself understood,” 
the Father saiđ. “I indicate young 
Nacho. He is an excellent brick 
mason. I did not know.” 

Му father did not reply until he 
had removed his sombrero and 
scratched the mark of the band. Then 
he said with only peace in his voice, 
“And what is this fine mason build- 
ing?” 

“I do not know. He says the work 
was willed by the Divine Master, 
which as all agree, is more important 
than the whim of man.” 

“A church!” ту father saiđ. “On 
ту ргорепу? Where does he get so 
much brick?” 

јоу himself. “He is using that pile 
m your yard. But I do not think it 
is a church. I have never seen such a 
structure.” 

“I must return to Santa Guađa- 
lupe,” ту father said. “This young 
fool, Nacho, is using all the bricks 
with which I intend to finish build- 
ing the house of Maria.” 

"He is not a fool,” Mama said. 

Mv father nodđeđ his head. “No, 
Rosario, you are right and I talk with 
an angry tongue, but he is indeed 

"Papa,” Maria said, smiling and 
taking his hand, “Nacho likes you 
and wants to impress you.” 

“Likes me, chicken?” , ту father 
said. "He is then switching his affec- 
tions. Until now he liked only 
Chico.” He spanked her on her back- 
siđe and he saiđ, “I will take the 
burro and return as soon as I have 
reprimanded this gaming cock.” 

Maria pointed her finger at the sky. 
“Rain, ту father,” she said. "Mama 
can plant and I can cover and Chico 
can hoe, but Chico cannot hoe very 
much. You will need three đays for 
this trip and the burro, I think, is al- 
ready tired.” 

Since Maria put it in this way the 
anger of ту father vanished. “Truly,” 
he said, “we must have corn and 
frijoles for the winter. But when the 
bus comes again I will send a message 
to the Presidente Municipale who will 

"No, Papa,” Maria coaxed.- "He 
will go to prison then.” 
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Been losing a lot lately? Running into 
bad luck? Getting terrible hands? Then 
here's the word on how to change 
all that, from a guy who’s done it 
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stroys these mental qualities. You 
must stay calm, relaxed, unruffled. 

How? Тгу humility. Admit your 
faults, stupidities and errors. Swallow 
your chagrin. Like a cold swim, you 
won’t епјоу it at first, but with prac- 
tice it won’t be bad—especially when 
the dividends start rolling in. 

We come now to this. business o£ 
scorning топеу. That тау sound 
screwy in the middle of an article 
on how to win at poker, since it’s 
топеу we aim to win. It’s not 
screwy. It makes easy sense. 

This is what it means: In a poker 
game you must scorn топеу, per se. 
It must lose its meaning, its value, its 
importance to you, and become simply 
a token or tool. 

It’s a matter of attitude—an atti- 
tude summed up in a left-handed way 
by the chump who calls when he 
shouldn’t, saying: “Oh, well—it’s only 

■ If you’ve learned your lessons this 
far you won’t be that kind o£ chump 
—but you will seek that kind- o£ attj- 
tude: "It’s only chips.” 

No, it isn't easy. Мопеу is mighty 
heady stuff. It’s intricately woven 
into the ve»y roots of our emotional 
structure. Мопеу feeds greed, lulls 
fears, measures success, nails down se- 
curity, and purchases most o£ life’s 
pleasures, comforts and delights. 
That’s a lot to ask the mind to ignore, 
let alone scorn. 

But you can’t play coolly and well 
when baby's shoes, wifie’s new đress, 
or the monthly car раутет rides on a 
hand. To play best vou must divorce 
yourself from money’s emotional en- 
tanglements. 

How? There’s a simple way. Just 
divorce your poker топеу from the 
rest of your monetary life. 

It’s easier than it sounds, and richly 
rewarding—not only in poker profits 
but in peace o£ mind as well. 

Do this: Set up a cash poker fund. 
Hide it where the wi£e won’t find it. 
When you win, put every cent in the 
fund. When you lose, đraw on it. 

Do this faithfully, and you will 
eliminate poker’s worst torment—the 
ups and downs, the emotional highs 
and lows, the old chicken-today- 
feathers-tomorrow headache. You’U 
stop blowing your w T innings foolishly, 
and you’ll stop squeezing your losings 
—blood, sweat and tears—out of the 
household budget. 

How big a poker fund should you 
have? That depends a lot on you 
and уошг poker ability—but a good 
rule-o£-thumb is to multiply the top 
limit of your particular game by 150. 
If you play S1 limit poker, put $150 
in the fund. A $2 limit calls for a 
$300 fund, a $5 limit for a $750 fund. 
That’s big enough to withstand a run 
of bad cards which the Gods of Chance 
might throw at you right off. 


Now you’re drooling to ask: What 
the hell good is winning at poker if 
your dough goes into a frozen fund? 

That’s easy. The fund doesn’t stay 
fro7,en. The figures above should be 
your poker fund’s minimum. Theire 
should also be a maximum—about 
double the original Stake. When you 
get that much, start skimming ofE 
dough to buy those nice little luxuries 
you covet but can’t really afford—that 
$50 flyrod, or $150 camera, or that 
Jaguar instead of another used sedan. 

A $500 fund takes care of ту poker 
ups and downs. When successive ups 
push it beyond $1,000, I start buying 
things. In five years I have filled a 
gun case, acquired a $300 camera, a 
$175 tape recorđer, a $90 portable 
typewriter, $300 worth of quality fish- 
ing tackle, a $200 outboard motor. I 


SUGAR FROM WOOD 


Wood can actually be eaten. In acid 
processes for the pulping of woođ, nota- 
bly the sulphite process, considerable 


utilized by converting them to alcohol 

Scientists, in fact, are eyeing the tree 
as the hope of the world’s failing supply 
of foodstuffs. Roughly a ton of wood 
can be converted into a quarter of a ton 
of yeast. It has been estimated that if 
necessary, the total sugar requirements 
for the population of the United States 
could be currently obtained from the 
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have financed four $300 vacations, 
100 luscious steaks and lobsters, and 
probably 10 cases of good booze. 

And there's been enough left over to 
slip Ma enough fifties to make her 
genuinely eager to let me stay out all 
night with the boys. 

I don’t say that to brag. I simply 
want you to know that what's written 
here derives from long, practical ех- 
perience—not pretty theory. It works 
—and it can work for you, with a 
small application of common sense 
and self-discipline. 

That brings us'to the last trick— 
sniffing the cycles. 

Too many players fall into the law- 
of-averages booby trap. They make 
a fetish of odds and mathematics. 
That’s foolish. 

Sure you’ve got to know the odds— 
and know ’em well!—to play good 
poker. Ву and l?rge these odds must 
lightly rule your play. But there’s a 
thing called luck that often clobbers 
and confounds all the rules of per- 


centage. Poker luck is an illusive, 
unpredictable coquette. One mo- 
ment it’s embracing you, all warm, 
snuggly and delicious. The next mo- 
ment it’s gone, like a flittery flirt. 
There’s no rhyme, reason or pattern 
to it; but, if you study this thing 
calleđ luck, you’ll discover it often 
slips into cycles. 

You’ll get bad hands for two hours, 
and play in listless boredom—or from 
Agnes to Zelda in your тетогу. Then 
suddenly—Wham! Bam! Thank-You- 
Mam—the cards are coming sweet and 

Sometimes that hot streak lasts only 
a few hands, sometimes an hour, some- 
times a whole lovely evening. When 
it kisses you, don’t be соу. Get wan- 
ton. Pull out the stops and bull hell 
out of the game. Build big pots. 
Play recklessly. Throw' the law of 
averages out the window. 

But, even as you ride high, be wary. 
You’ve got to know when Lady Luck 
flits elsewhere, so vou can revert your 
play to normal. Otherwise you’ll 
blow all you’ve won. 

It goes without saying that, when 
someone else in the game has been 
hit by this kindly lightning, you don’t 
buck him—even with a good hand. 

There are similar ' cydes of bad 
luck. Some nights you can’t dratv 
a thing. Other nights you get a mis- 
erable succession of fine hands—all 
second-best. There’s only one thing 
to do: Play tight as hell. Lose as 
little as possible. 

And be alert to single out others 
who тау be kissed by death. It’s 
nearly always smart and profitable to 
buck such guys—even with weak and 
unlikely hands. Time after time 
you’ll wind up hitting a straight in 
the guts on the last card, while he 
fails to help an open-enđeđ four-card 
straight flush. 

Don’t ask me why. All I know is 
that it happens often enough to be a 
playable factor. I call it sniffing the 

Now you know how I have won 
enough in the past 10 years to live like 
a ten-percenter on a lackey’s wages. 
They aren’t really secrets or tricks 
Тћеу are things known or suspected 
by most poker players, who simply 
haven’t had the sense or self-discipline 
to put them to practice. 

If you are now a fair player, and 
practice these things well, you should 
win regularlv. If you do nothing ех- 
cept learn to lattgh at топеу— by set- 
ting up that separate poker fund— 
you’ll at least trade the pain of the 
game for its relaxed pleasure. 

One ftnal word of warning: If you 
set up that fund and lose it, try oncc 
more. If you lose it a second time, 
take up knitting, golf or cribbage. 
Poker isn’t for you. You’re just a 
pigeon for guys like me! • 
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Hair is a form of cuticle or outer 
skin. A strand of hair consists of a 
series of minute, cone-shaped cells 
each fitting closely into the other. 
This gives hair its elasticity. A single 
strand of hair will support 4 ounces 
of weight; ал average head of hair 
theoreticaliy lould support the weight 
of 200 people. Changes in moisture can 
paake hair longer or shorter, and under 
extreme climatic conditions this varia- 
tion will amount to as much as one- 
third. This sensitivity to moisture is 
the reason why human hair is used in 
certain scientifie moisture-measure- 
ment instruments. The average head 
contains some 80,000 hairs but this 
figure varies with' color. Fair hair 
averages 700 hairs to the square inch 
of scalp, brown hair 650, black hair 
500. Hair grows faster in summer 
than in winter; faster by day than by 
night. Maximum growth of hair is gen- 
erally between the ages of 17 and 24. 


Psychologists consider a thin, pen- 
cil-like mustache an expression of 
vanity and an unconscious desire to 
emphasize virility; a square mustaehe 
to denote a quiet personality đesiring 
to appear more forceful and a full 
mustache with waxed tips to be a sign 
of stubbornness and an inferiority 
complex. Dark, dry, hard and thin 
beards are said to suggest irritable 
persons while light, thick and curly 
D mmi 'Г П7И.Г , ¥7 ,, beards suggest a mild disposition. On 
Ву JOHN 1. ULI!\L,4VY the other hand, nutrition experts be- 


Fact and fiction 
about beards 
and barbers. 


Shave 

AJSĐ A 
HAIRCUT 


A cooeding to scientific analysis ву 
the Mellon Institute, about 50% of 
what a man removes from his face 
when he shaves is beard; the balance 
is flakes of skin. Whiskers grow at an 
angle of from 30° to 59° and for most 
of the face the best angle of attack is 
25°. Gray or white beards are tough- 
est to shave; blond beards easiest. 
Beard areas average 160 hairs to the 
square inch and are four times thicker 
than head hair. On the average, it 
takes two months to grow one inch of 
beard; about four months for a goatee 
and up to a full уеаг for a full-blown 
beard. Shaving does not increase the 
growth of whiskers, but it changes 
their angle of growth, making them 
bristly and more noticeable. 


lieve that diet rather than personality 
determines the character of a beard 
Wholesome and digestible food re- 
sults in soft beards, they believe, and 
hard-to-digest foods in hard or bristly 
beards. 


Research by men’s toilet-goods 
manufacturers reveals that nine out 
of ten men take neither the time nor 
trouble to prepare their beards prop- 
erly before shaving. Laboratory tests 
prove that soaking in warm water 
softens whiskers. Soap or shaving 
cream then dissolves the coating of 
sebum which makes the hair water- 
proof. In order to dissoive fully the 
whisker waterproofing, experts advise 
soaking the beard for up to three min- 
utes and then leaving the lather set on 
the face for at least one full minute 
more. For shaving with electric razers, 
they recommend a four-minute warm- 
water soaking. Then the face shoulđ 
be dried and dusted with talcum pow- 
der before beginning to shave. 


It is estimated that not more than 
1 man in 50 wears a mustaehe or beard 
tođay whereas sixty or seventy years 
ago about 45 men out of 50 wore 
some sort of face adornment. While 
science has discovered that continuous 
exposure to cold can cause graying of 
a beard they are still divided on 
whether sudden shock can turn hair 


Archeologists have found barber in- 
struments among the oldest imple- 
ments of man dating back to the Neo- 
lithic and Stone ages. However, they 
believe that shaving was done only for 
certain rituals such as mourning. . . . 
Although shaving was fairly wide- 
spread in Rome in 300 в.с., shaving 
was not widespread until 1000 A.D.... 
The shaving habits of the reigning 
monarch in a country generally set 
the style. Under Непгу УП1 for exam- 
ple ■ it was unfashionable to shave, 
whereas under Peter the Great there 
was a 50-ruble tax on beards . . . Al- 
though cures for baldness were men- 
tioned by Hippocrates in 400 в.с.-, hair 
experts today put more reliance on 
massage of the scalp than on medical 
applications to reduce the onset of 
baldness. 


Wigs and hair pieces originated in 
England in the 12th century but 
reached the height of their popularity 
in France in the 17th century jvhen 
style-conscious men and women alike 
kept 850' wigmakers busy in Paris 
alone, and there were a total of 115 
different wig styles. . . . Lincoln was 
the first U.S. president with a beard. 
Only six of our presiđents have had 
beards, only three had mustaches. . . . 
Sales figures show that an average of 
1 electric razor has been sold for every 
4 men in the United States . . . Strop- 
ping doubles the life of razor blađes 
and proper preparation of the beard 
prior to shaving quintuples blade life. 
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Ovvning a ball club, 
and being its star back besides, 
was too much work 
for one man, Steve knew. 
Especially if you neglected a 
third, more important duty. 
ByWILLIAM HEUMAN 

Ulustration by BOB ГШК 


S teve Brannon watched the girl’s fingers and supple 
hands as she manipulated the salt and pepper shakers 
and the two half-empty tumblers of water. He was con- 
scious of the fact that he’d never particularly noticed his 
secretary’s fingers or hands before, even though he’d dic- 
tated hundfeds of letters in the past two years, and he’d 
sat just a few feet away from her. 

Martha Vaughan was saying calmly, as she shified the 
pepper shaker back a few inches. “If you’re going to break 
up the Mustangs’ short passes into the left flat, you’ll have 
to move your left-half in a few yards and drop back with 
your safety, so that he can cover in case they try a long one 
beyond the left-half.” 

Steve watched the little frown come to her face, and 
then she added, "Or you might do better with a 2-2-1 de- 
fense, Steve. I understand the Rockets used it against the 
Mustangs two weeks ago, and they broke up Monte McCoy’s 

^ “Heard that,” Steve nodded. He sat there across the 
restaurant table, big hands clasped, shoulđers hunched a 
little as he leaned forward. He was still watching her 
hands as they toyed with the two shakers which represented 
his halfbacks. One of the water tumblers represented him- 
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sel£ as first-string Trojan fullback. 
He saw the fingers o£ her right hand 
slip over to the fullback tumbler, 
touch it, and then slide away. Then 
he came out of his revery. He said, 
"Јоћппу DiSalle and I were talking 
about that only last night. Јоћппу 
thinks the 2-2-1 will stop МсСоу more 
effectively than апу other defense.” 

He pushed back his chair, then, 
and put his hands on the edge o£ the 
table. He said, “Time to go, Martha. 
I have a few more letters, and then I 
want to stop in and see Fred Starr 
about that new publicity campaign. 
I-” 

“I know,” Martha scowleđ. She 
sat there, brown-haiređ, brown-eyed, 
a rather tall girl, and slenđer. She’d 
been with the club for seven years 
now, two years after he’d come up 
with the Trojans. She’d been about 
19, then, which would make her 26, 
or thereabouts. She’d never worn апу 
rings on her fingers—engagement or 
othemise. Steve Brannon wondered 
about that, because she was not a bad- 
looking girl. Around the executive 
offices o£ the Trojan pro football club, 
they said she was married to the team. 
That was a joke. 

“What’s the matter?” Steve askeđ, 
surprise in his gray eyes. She was 
frowning at him across the table. 

“l’ve been wondering,” Martha said 
grimly, “when you are going to give 
up this idea that you can run a big- 
time pro club and still be a player.” 

S teve laughed. “I’d get hog fat sit- 
ting behind a desk,” he grinned. “1 
think I’ve got a few more active years 
in the old body.” 

“The old body,” Martha said cau- 
stically, “took one aw£ul licking 
against the Buffalos last Sundaj after- 
noon. I’d say you’re still feeling it.” 

“So I limp a little,” Steve chuckled. 
“Ву Saturday it’ll be gone.” 

“And some Sunday you’ll be gone,” 
Martha said grimly, “over the Kill and 
far away to the nut house.” 

“I’m not coaching the club апу 
more,” Steve protestea. “I got Јоћппу 
DiSalle and Lou Griffin to take over 
that headache, and you know how 
much I do in the office.” 

"About ninety-eight perđent o£ all 
there is to do,” Martha told him. 
tersely, •“besides acting as scout and 
general contact man during the off- 
season. You signed eight players 
yourself last winter, even though you 
have Tom Graham hired for that 

"Tom was under the weather for a 
While,” Steve murmured. ”1 filled 

“I’m just warning you,” Martha 
told him. "If you gave up active play- 
ing, you'd have more time for other 

“I? r hat other things?” Steye askeđ. 


She just looked at him, her lips 
rather tight. “Let it go,” she said 
wearily. 

Steve got up. He said, "Trouble 
with you, Martha, you’ve been work- 
ing too hard. I’ll get you another 
girl at the office.” 

He saw her lips twist a little in a 
mirthless smile. “A girl,” she stated 
thinly, “is not what I need, Mr. 
Brannon.” 

He dropped her off at the office, 
the thirty-story Hartley Building, up- 
town. The Hartley Building was 
named after Edson C. Hartley, de- 
ceased, former owner of the Trojan 
football club, and patron saint of 
Steve Brannon, Trojan fullback. 

Hartley had signed him to his first 
professional football contract when 
he’d come out of the small mining 
school in Utah. He’d been E. C. 
Hartley’s “find,” and he’d made the 
rich man proud of himself. 

At 28, Brannon had become coach 
of the team, after Hartley had fired 
the regular coach. Steve had been 
All-Pro fullback for four years run- 
ning at that time, and his first уеаг as 
player-coach he’d led the Trojans to 
their first league championship. 

The following уеаг E. C. Hartley 
had died, leaving the Trojans, lock, 
stock and barrel to Steven Brannon, 
the most amazed man in organized 
football. He’d been Mr. Hartley’s 
protege, but he hadn’t thought it 
wojuld go that far. For two years he’d 
run the club and continued to. play. 

* They’d come in second one уеаг and 
first the other. At 31, he still was the 
line plunger for the club, although 
he’d turned over most of the coach- 
ing duties to DiSalle and Griffin, for- 
merly his two aides. 

"Be back in a half hour,” he called 
to Martha through the open window 
of the five-year-old coupe. He wanted 
to buy a new car some time, but he 
just never got around to it. He didn’t 
get around to a lot of things because 
just about every minute of his time 
was taken up. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon he 
came out of the office of Fred Starr, 
the advertising man, and at 3:30 he 
was striding down the corridor lead- 
ing to the offices of the Trojan Football 
Club on the twenty-ninth floor. 

It was a luxurious,office, heavy ma- 
roon carpeting on the floor of the 
reception room, leather-upholstered 
chairs, the switchboard operator near 
the door, a £ew stenographers beyond 
her, and then Martha Vaughan’s đesk 
on the other side o£ a low railing 
which led to his own private office. 

The blond-haired, big-shouldered 
Sam Galveston, second-string fullback, 
and Steve’s own find in a little Texas 
college, sat on the edge of Martha’s 
desk, his back toward Steve. Galves- 
ton was plenty good at 21. He hit a 


line with terrific power, but there wgre 
a few things he had to learn in the 
pro game before Steve was ready to 
turn over to him the regular fullback 

Galveston wore a rather louđ, pin- 
stripe gray suit. His topcoat and gray 
fedora were draped across the back 
of a nearby easy chair, and he was 
chatting easily, gesticulating with his 
hands as he spoke. 

Moving past them, Steve slappeđ 
the vouriger man on the shoulder, 
nodded to Martha and said to her, 
“Come inside when you’re ready.” 
Then he went on into the executive 
office, and, as he was closing the door 
behind him, was suddenly aware of 
the fact that he didn’t particularly 
like young Galveston sitting on 
Martha’s desk, taking up her tirne. 

1т was not unusual for Trojan play- 
ers to drop into the office. The club 
worked out in the mornings, and by 
noon the day was about finished for 
them, unless a blackboard drill was 
called for the evening. Occasionally, 
men stopped in to wheedle a few 
passes for friends or relatives coming 
to town. He remembered suddenlv, 
with some little аппоуапсе, that Sam 
Galveston had been dropping in quite 
frequently, and that usually he’d be 
chatting at some length with Martha 
at her desk. 

Galveston stuck his head through 
the door as Steve was sitting down in 
the big chair which E. C. Hartley had 
occupied. Galveston had an infec- 
tious grin, pale blue eyes to go with the 
blond hair, and the hair slicked back 
smoothly, parted in the middle. He 
had strong,- wide jaws and a row of 
even white teeth. ' 

“Boss,” he said, “you mind if I come 
down an hour late for practice in the 
morning. Have to pick up an uncle 
coming in on the train.” 

“Okay,” Steve nodded. 

Sam Galveston nodded his thanks, 
grinned again, and closed the door. 
Steve noticed that Martha took a little 
while to come in, and that annoyed 
him, too. He Was looking through a 
batch o£ correspondence as he sat be- 
hind the desk, and, when Martha slid 
into her accustomeđ chair, he said 
rather brusquely, 

“That kid annoying you out there?” 

“\Vhat kid?” Martha wanted to 
know. 

“Galveston,” Steve told her. “I no- 
tice he’s been hanging around a lot.” 

Martha Vaughan looked at her 
fingernails. “Maybe I like it,” she 
said crisply. 

Steve frowneđ at her. “You know 
how these young kids are,” he said. 
“They don’t know too many people in 
town. They kind of like it when 
somebody’s nice to them.” 

"Maybe,” Martha purred, “those 
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The Toughest Hombres 





• В Y JOHN M A Y N A R Đ 


of Gower Gulch 





Mosi Hollywood stars hire press agents to teli the world how 
tough they are. But John Wayne, John Ford and Ward Bond 


don't need a press agent; they're tough, 


just for the fun of it. 



Цј In certain sections of Mexico, 
including a jaunty village named 
Mazatlan, it’s all right to keep boa 
constrictors in saloons. In fact, among 
the more virile elements, it is consid- 
ered effete not to keep boa constrictors 
in saloons, since once you start deny- 
ing them оссирапсу, уоиг joint stands 
a fair chance of turning into a cock- 
tail bar, infested with women, chrome- 
trim furniture, and demanđs for pink 
ladies and Scotch mists: One thing is 
discouraged, however: the customers 
should not mix with the boas, at least 
not on physical terms. The boa is a 
timid character and does not always 
withstand the shock. 

But, in Mazatlan a few years ago, 
on a late, rather torpid afternoon, an 
incident befell a boa named either 
Pedro or Dolores that should not have 
happened to a maverick bushmaster. 
Pedro (to give the majority opinion 
its due) was đancing along the bar, 
sampling tequilla delights and feeling 
fine all up and down his 18-foOt 
length, when he was picked up and 
wrapped around the sleeping form of 
an actor measuring barely a third as 

There is no doubt about the name 
of the actor. It was and is Непгу 
Fonda. The iđentities of the trio who 
brought the ипћарру couple together 
are just as clear. One was film di- 
rector John Ford, a crusty Irish genius 
off whose boat our jolly foursome had 
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Straiicfer in Town 



Апу stranger was suspicious right now, and 
this stranger wouldn’t even give his right name. 
Ву PHILIP KETCHUM 
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Jimmy Spencer {ound him there aiong 
toward noon, eyed him criticallv, and 
asked, “Durango, what did you do to 
Rhoda last night to make her сгу?” 

“Huh?” said Durango, instantly 
startled. “Why nothing.” 

“Are you going away?” 

Durango shook his heađ. 

“She said you were,” Jimmy in- 
sisted. “In fact, she said you had al- 
ready gone. Why don’t you wear a 
gun?” 

Durango was beginning to feel a 
little excited. He ignored Jimmy’s 
last question. He had seen Rhoda 
early this morning but she had ap- 
peared not to see him, and had hur- 
ried toward her home before he could 
call her. He could guess that she 
must have heard his fight with the 
sherifE, and that she had come to town 
to find out whether or not he was 
gone. A grin crosseđ his face. 

. “I said, why don’t you wear a 
gun?” Jimmy repeated. 

“A gun?” said Durango. 

“Sure,” said Jimmy. “Other men 
wear guns.” 

W.TH an effort, Durango pushed 
thoughts of Rhoda to the back of 
his mind, and concentrated on Jim- 
my’s question. “It wouldn’t be fair to 
others if I was to wear a gun,” he said 
finally. “I’m just too good with a gun, 
Jimmy. I’m almost as good as Cass 
Van Briggle used to be.” 

“Who was Cass Van Briggle?” 
asked Jimmy. 

"Why, he was just about the great- 
est gunman who ever lived. I remem- 
ber the time he faced Doc Weatherby. 
Doc was good with a gun, too, but 
Doc never gave a man an even break. 
When Doc đeciđed to go after Cass, 
he picked a time when Cass was eat- 
ing. He came into the restaurant 
with his gun already drawn. He 
aimed straight at Cass and he yelled, 
“Cass, you’re a dead man.” Then he 
pulled the trigger. 

“What happened?” asked Jimmy. 

“Well, there Cass was,” said Du- 
rango. “A knife in one hand, a fork 
in the other, and a bullet ripping 
straight at his heart. I sure thought 
he was a goner, but you know what 
he diđ? He dropped his knife as 
quick as a wink. He claived up his 
gun. And he fired it. But not at 
Doc. It wouldn't have saved him to 
shoot Doc. What he fired at was Doc’s 
bullet. He tvasn’t a seconđ too soon, 
either. When his bullet hit Doc’s 
bullet, both of them droppeđ right 
down into his plate. They broke the 
plate, too. I tell you Jimmv, that was 
real shooting. It finished Doc Weath- 
erby. He never again had the nerve 
to pull his gun.” 

“And you’re that good?” said 
Jimmy, grinning. 

“Well, almost,” said Durango. 
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He saw a man come liding into 
town. Riding fast. ,He saw the man 
pull up at the sheriff’s office, throw 
himself from his horse, and hurry in- 
side. He took a deep breath. 

“If you’re so good with a gun,” said 
Jimmy, “how come you let someone 
give you a black еуе?” 

"It’s not black,” said Durango. “It’s 
just slightly discolored.” 

The sheriff came boiling out of his 
office. He shouted to the men who 
were on the street. V’hat he said 
startleđ them. Several started run- 
ning toward the livery stable. Others 
mounted their horses. The sheriff 
disappeared behind his office. 

A man hurrying past the Mesa 
House called out the news. “The 
Castlens are raiding the Anchor Bar 
ranch. Waterhou.se and his crew are 
holđing them off. If we ride fast, 
we’ve got them.” 

Durango điđn’t stir. He said to 
Jimmy, “How far is it to tlie Anchor 
Bar?” 

"I don’t know,” said Jimmy. “But 
this will sure show old man Water- 
house that dad was right. Water- 
house woulđ never put his топеу in 
the bank. He saicl he didn’t trust 
banks. Wait until I tell dad the 
news.” And Jimmy scurried off. 

Durango sat motionless on the hotel 
porch. He watched the posse as- 
semble. A huge posse. Almost every 
man in town seemed to have founcl a 
horse somecvhere, and to have joined 
it. Gilliam rode back into the street, 
noticed Durango on the hotel porch, 
and turned. 

“What about you, Durango?” he 
shouted. 

"I’ve no horse,” said Durango. 
“Meth hasn’t galloped in years.” 

“They’ve other horses at the corral.” 

But Durango shook his head. "I 
don’t like other horses.” 

"And you don’t like trouble,” 
shouted Gilliam. “You don’t like a 
fight. I thought I told you to clear 

“You did,” Durango admitted. “I 
just haven’t got around to it yet.” 

"Then get around to it,” cried the 
sheriff. “If I find you here when we 
get back I’ll gun whip you out of the 
country.” 

Anger was still riding the man. 
And a heady excitement at the pros- 
pect of bringing in the Castlens. He 
wheeleđ back to join the posse. He 
led them from town at a gallop. 

Durango entered the hotel. When 
he came out, his coat pockets sagged 
heavily. He started towarđ the bank, 
running, and just as he reached it, the 
bank’s door opened and Rhoda ancl 
Jimmy came out. They looked sur- 
prised to see him, or perhaps sur- 
prised that he was hurrying. Durango 
had never before seemed hurried. 


He slowed đown. He stopped. He 
said, “Hello, Rhoda.” 

The girl bit her lips. She looked 
away. Her body was stiff. Her color 
wasn’t good. She wasn’t smiling. 

“How would it be if I came by to 
see you this afternoon?” said Durango. 

"Don’t trouble yourself that much,” 
said Rlioda. ‘Т11 be busy this after- 
noon. At least you could have gone 
with the posse.” 

“On Meth?" said Durango grinning. 
“Meth isn’t a running horse, Rhoda.” 

“You could have borrowed a horse 
at the corral.” 

Durango shruggeđ. He looked up 
and đown the street. No one was in 
sight, but that didn’t mean anything. 

“About this afternoon,” said Du- 
rango. “There’s a story I want to 
tell you about—” 

“Stories!” cried Rhoda, and she 
turned to face him. “Stories! That’s 
all you think of. There are other 
things in life, Durango, besiđes stories. 
There’s honor. There’s courage. 
There’s responsibility. I never want 
to hear another of your stories as 
long as I live.” 

Tears were suddenly in her eyes. 
Slie turned and hurried away, then 
stopped and called Jimmy. Called 
him insistently. And Jimmy moved 
to join her. 

Durango pulled off his hat. He 
mopped his hand over his face, scowl- 
ing. He looked up and down the 
deserted street once more, then en- 
tered the bank. John Spencer, who 
stood back of the counter, looked up 
at him, and nođded. His nod, per- 
haps, wasn’t as friendly as usual. His 
eyes were a little sharper. Spencer 
was a square-shouldered man with 
iron-gray hair and a crisp manner of 

“What can I do for you, Durango?” 
.he wanted to know. 

“Jiothing much,” said Durango. 
“Is all your топеу locked up?” 

Durango took a look through the 
bank’s winđow, then looked back at 
Spencer. “This is a mighty lonely 
town, right now,” he said slowly. 
“Almost every man in it-rode out with 
the posse. If the Castlens should hap- 

"The Castlens are raiding the An- 
chor Bar ranch.” 

“Yep, I heard that, too,” Durango 
nodded. “But if I was one of the 
Castlens and wanted an easy time at 
this bank, I think I’d probably figure 
out something to pull most everyone 
out of town, which is just what’s hap- 

Spencer stiffeneđ. His eyes nar- 
rowed. “Durango," he said sharply, 
“just who are you, anyliow? Why 
have you come to Sulphur Springs?” 

“Why, I was prospecting up in the 
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Toltecs,” said Durango grinning. 
“I got tired of my own сотрапу, so I 
headed for the nearest town.” 

He took another look through the 
window. He saw a crowd of riders 
wheel around the corner, and pull up 
close to the bank. He counted six 
men but there might have been others 
who hadn’t yet moved into his range 
of vision. He didn’t recognize апу 
as men who belonged in Sulphur 
Springs. 

“I figured it right,” he said abrupt- 
ly, turning toward Spencer. “They’re 
coming. Duck into your office and 
stay there.” 

A brittle edge had come into his 
voice. His eyes had hardened. He 
reached into his coat pockets. From 
each one, he pulled a gun. He started 
forward, toward the counter. 

“Then Gilliam was right,” gasped 
Spencer. “Уои’ге one of them.” 

"Don’t be a fool,” said Durango. 
“Remind me, someday, to tell уои the 
story of a dog I once owneđ. This 
dog—” 

He •vaulted the counter. He 
reached out and pushed Spencer 
down to the floor, then turned to face 
the.door. It opened and two men 
came in. Two more followed. Others 
,were behind them. They carried guns 
and they saw only one man at the 
counter. They probably anticipated 

But^it didn’t work out that way. 
Durango, as Spencer later told the 
story, didn’t say a word. He just 
lifted his guns and started shooting, 
and he wasn’t hurried. Each shot 
was deliberate and each shot probably 
counted. There were shrill cries from 
the men in the doorway. There were 
answering shots, too quickly fired. 
And those in the doorway, falling into 
each other, trying to back out, un- 
doubteđly got in each other’s way. 

Spencer crawled to where he had a 
gun in a desk drawer. He got it out 
and stood up. He was in time to fire 
two shots at those who were breaking 
away, and who would escape. But 
four men huddled in the doorway had 
made their last raid. Spencer glanced 
at Durango, who was leaning against 


“Those were the 
Castlens, but we fought them off.” 

“Уер, we did all right,” said Du- 
rango. “But about that dog—” 

His voice trailed off. He sat đown, 
then rolled over on his side. 

Ben Gilliam paced back and forth 
in the front bedroom at the Spencer’s. 
He glanced now and then at Durango, 
who was propped up in bed. “You 
should have told me who уои were,” 
he insisted. “Уои should have told 
me уои carried a badge.” 
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“I don’t саггу one апу more,” said 
Durango. "This was ту last job.” 

“And уои should have told me уои 
were suspicious of that man VVebster, 
«who said he was a Texas sheriff, but 
wasn’t. I’m glad he was one of the 
men уои got. The Castlens are 
finished.” 

Durango nođđed. 

“Another thing,” said the sheriff. 
“You should have stopped me from 
riding with the posse that moming if 
уои guessed that the raid on the 
Anchor Bar was planned only to draw 

"A man can’t always be sure of his 
guesses,” said Durango. 

The sheriff tumed toward the door. 
He looked back, scowling. He had to 
say something more. It was some- 
thing he didn’t want to say, for in it 
lay an end to his hopes regarding 
Rhoda. He cleared his throat. 
“About leaving town,” he muttered. 
“You don’t have to if уои don’t want 

A few minutes after the sheriff left, 
Rhoda came in. She stood staring at 
Durango. And frowning. She said, 
“Durango, Jimmy’s been complaining 
that уои haven’t told апу stories 
lately." 


“I thought уои never wanted to 
hear another story of mine as long as 
уои lived,” said Durango. 

"But I đidn’t mean it,” said Rhoda 
quickly. Color showed in herTace. 
To Durango, she had never seemed 
more beautiful. 

“There’s one story I could tell уои 
which уои might like,” he said slowly. 
"Come over here and sit down.” 

Rhoda did. She was a little breath- 

"This story,” said Durango, “is 
about a man named Jeff Smith, 
though a lot of folks called him by his 
nickname. It’s about how he had a 
job to do and about how he played the 
part of a prospector. It’s about how 
he came to a town and met a girl and 
it’s about a place he saw up in the 
hills. A beautiful vallev.- Shall I 
go on?” 

Rhoda nodded. “Please go'on.” 

Durango chuckled. He started tell- 
ing the story, and Jimmy Spencer, 
crouching out in the hall, listened at 
the crack of the door. But the story 
he heard wasn’t what he expected and 
it got sort of mushy and after a while 
Jimmy turned away and went outside 
and started throwing rocks at the fence 












THEY MARE YOU 



If you think you're one 
of those bright boys who makes up 
his own mind on important issues, 
you’d do well to take another 
look at the public relations man — 
who often makes it up for you. 

Ву WILL OURSLER 


Ц Васк at the turn of the century—in the 
turbulent free-for-all period of muck- 
raking journalists and the high-riding “robber 
barons” of industry—one of America’s best 
hated men was John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 

To the average citizen of that unfettered 
age, Rockefeller loomed as a solid-gold symbol 
of raw rapacity, of icy-handed monopoly, of 
rate fixes, under-the-table stock deals and pow- 
er-hungry combines. 

Then, almost overnight, the picture 
changed. The John D. of the past vanished. 
In his place stood a kindly, elderly gentleman 
who handed out shiny dimes to everyone and 
who played a middle-class, duffer’s game of 


The transformation ^of Luckv Luciano from hoodlum 
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How and by whom was this about- 
face miracle wrought? It was achieved 
primarily by one man. His name was 
Ivy Lee, one of the foremost pioneers 
in the explosive business of high-pres- 
sure public relations. 

It was to Lee that the aging finan- 
cier took his ticklish problem of de- 
vising a way to make people find love 
in their hearts for the richest man on 

Lee promptly put his gilt-edged 
client under a metaphorical micro- 
scope. He examined every aspect of 
Rockefeller’s career,. the merits and 
đemerits, the good deeds and the bad, 
the philanthropic and the grasping. 
The score—when totalleđ up—was 
painfully clear. The public knew 
Rockefeller solely as a frigid, dehu- 
manized personality whose entire ех- 
istence had been dedicated to piling 
up gold. 

The promotional brew which Ivy 
Lee mixed up changed all that. His 
illustrious chent’s time, energy and 
publicity, from then on, would be di- 
rected not to getting топеу but to 
giving it away. 

That was the chief ingredient in 
Lee’s concoction for humanizing John 
D. The dimes he handed out were 
only a touch of flavoring. Liketv'ise, 
the duffer’s game of golf. 

More important were the carefully- 
planned, wide-spread gifts to charity, 
the grants to colleges and universities, 
to churches, to međical research proj- 


ects. Dinners began to be held for 
Mr. Rockefeller. Honors were heaped 
upon*him. 

The dimes, the dinners, the dona- 
tions—all of it was part of Ivy Lee’s 
long-range program. It was a plan 
rooted in the idea of centering public 
attention, not on the financier’s genius 
for making millions, but on his simple 
humanity in giving them back. 

The plan was a smash hit, from the 
first bright dime handed out. When 
John D., Sr. died, his passing w T as 
mourned by millions of people all 
over the civilizeđ w T orlđ. 

Rockefeller’s triumphant rehabili- 
tation is of interest, not only in itself, 
but also as an extraordinary case his- 
tory of the little-understood, but ех- 
losive and spreading, force known as 
igh-geared public relations. 

Actually, public relations goes back 
beyond the dawn of civilization. It 
began with the first gorilla who 
thumped his chest to drive off rivals. 
The Roman circuses also w T ere gran- 
diose government public relations op- 

Jefferson, and Hamilton, and Tom 
Paine, w T ere unofficial press agents for 
American freedom. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
first-rate promotion writing for the 
anti-slavery cause. 

But these were all unofficial, disor- 
ganized. haphazard. Tođav, public 
relations has been elevated to the 
realrn of exact science. Every step is 
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planned, down to the last decimal 
point of probable public reaction. 

Today there are a đozen dominat- 
ing PR firms, with branches across the 
nation, plus hunđreds of lesser fry. 
The big ones incluđe such firms as 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, Carl Byoir, 
Hill and Knowlton, Roy Bernard and 
a handful of others whose combined 
annual take runs into tens of millions. 

A single large account for example, 
of some major business or industry, 
may bring in five or six millions. 
Smaller firms scale down to accounts 
which рау S50,000 or $100,000 fees. 
Individuals who w T ant good PR guid- 
ance рау anywhere from $50 to $500 


These firms and individual con- 
sultants turn out a vast quantity of 
w T ordage, plus untold thousands of 
pictures, which flood America’s edi- 
torial offices. From 50,000 to 100,000 
words of promotional сору daily cross 
the desk of every new T spaper in every 
large city. 

Colleges and universities-also now 
feature public relations courses, and 
many students now are majoring in 
this field and fmding little difficulty 
in stepping out into top-paying jobs. 

Public relations, in short, haš be- 
come a major inđustry. It is the big 
business of selling ideas, the gentle 
art of letting the other fellow have 
your way. It is—as one PR expert 
described it to this writer—a planneđ 
attack on the mass subconscious. It 
is a force which can be used for great 
good—or vast evil. 

There is a vast gulf betw T een old- 
fashioned publicity, or press agentry, 
and this new top-drawer PR approach. 

Publicity is the business of figuring 
out ways of getting free space. It may 
be some brash stunt; as, for example, 
the famous case of tlie man who reg- 
istered at New York’s Hotel Plaza as 
Mr. T. R. Zan. He had a large trunk, 
and he kept calling đown for orders 
of chunks of meat from the Plaza din- 
ing room. 

Somebođy finally tipped off report- 
ers. When they show T ed up at the 
room, Mr. Zan was reading a book 
while a full-grown lion—“my pet,” he 
explained—chewed on a siđe of beef. 

It was front-page new T s. But the 
papers were somewhat sick a few days 
later, tvhen the first Tarzan movie 
opened and the editors realized they 
had been had. 

Even more subtle was a conference 
of marriage brokers and counsellors, 
held at New York’s Hotel Astor. It 
was a perfectly legitimate cenference. 
But, behind its sponsorship, was a 
publicity man for a Warner Brothers 
movie released shortly thereafter— 
about a maiden and a marriage 

Such are the press agent’s moments 
of triumph. But the PR consultant 
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■ Ву JOSEPH LAWRENCE 
The author of this famous series of books 
for boys never anticipated the incredible 
furor they caused in my home town 
some years back. 
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hell o£ a racket, demanding his rights, 
and threatening to sue Fud for crim- 
inal libel, restraint of trade, willful 
damage, character assassination, and 
assorted other charges, and he stalked 
up and down insisting he’d set the 
theater afire i£ he were not granted 
admittance at once. . From inside, 
meanwhile, an unearthly clamor 
arose as the audience clapped and 
stomped an insistence on hearing 
“Professor” Јоупег, as advertised, and, 
since the film was a silent one and the 
only damper to the clamor had to 
come frorn the piano o£ Fudsie Goney, 
Fud’s daughter, it soon was no con- 
test, and Fud had to let the Professor 
buy a ticket. 

“But, I’m warnin’ уа,” Fud bel- 
lowed. “Ya got five minutes ta say 
whut уег gonna say—then уег out!” 

There’s no record o£ the Professor’s 
having agreed to this ultimatum. 
There remains only the intelligence 
that, not thirty seconds after he’d 
started te speak, and had mentioned 
Роопеу and The Воу Allies but once, 
the Professor was greeted with the 
damndest volume o£ cheers, catcalls, 
hoots and whistles as he’d ever heard 
in his life. A group of gay blades in 
the back row suđdenly prodoced 
horns, drums, fifes, piccolos and simi- 
lar instruments,. and began blasting 
out The Stars & Stripes Forever. And, 
from various corners of the audito- 
rium there flew apple cores, corn cobs, 
ripe tomatoes and other missiles, all 
speeding unerringly in the direction 
o£ "Professor” Јоупег. 

This was another job for the State 
Police when they eventually roared 

Up at St. Catherine’s rectory, while 
all the above was going on, Father 
Martin, the pastor, was in conference 
with his top parishioners regarding 
The Case of the Awful Books. Му 
father, who was in on this seminar, 
refused stead£astly to tell us later 
what was said, preferring to maintain 
a stoic and maddening silence. We 
thought it significant, however, that, 
before we were sent olf to bed, we 
caught a glimpse of Father hefting 
his Fourth Degree Knights o£ Colum- 
bus sword and making a few practice 
thrusts at himself in the mirror. 

It was expected, of course, that 
Sunday morning’s church services 
would bring sermons on the subject 
of Sister Eloise in every house o£ wor- 
ship in Pistol Barrel, and it’s still said 
around Pistol Barrel that that Sunday 
—still known as Little Роопеу Alt- 
теуег Day—brought out the greatest 
wave o£ church-going seen in the town 
since the day after Lincoln was shot. 
But, whether by chance or prior 
mutual agreement, not a single gentle- 
man o£ the cloth referred to the events 
of the previous two days in апу way 
whatsoever. The Reverend Ulysses 
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Ford, at St. George’s Episcopal 
Churdi, did say, in asking the con- 
gregation to pick up their song books, 
that “a change o£ reading matter was 
in order,” but everyone agreed this 
was typical o£ the Reverend Ford, 
who was known as something o£ a 
religious cut-up anyhow, and not 
necessarily traceable to the Роопеу 
Актеуег business. 

Eventually, of course, the furor died 
đown, and, by the time I left Pistel 
Barrel, few people bothered апу more 
to comment on the narrowness of the 
regimen at St. Catherine’s, and the 
school still had its fairly'large quota 
o£ Protestant scholars, who attended 
the school because they thought it 
was the best in town. Even Little- 
Роопеу had been restored to good 
standing, and I lreard later that lie'd 
graduated in fairly acceptable, i£ not 
outstanding, order from the eighth 
grade. . . . 

I didn’t run into Little Роопеу 


HIGH BR0W 


The ultimate sorrow 



Rarely bothers their wives>, 

Is not the result 

Of unwise overfeeding— 
It’s merely'a matter 
Of hair that’s receding. 


again until 1942, when I bumped 
into him on Madison Avenue, in 
New York. He was wearing the uni- 
form of a major in the Tank Corps, 
and seemed delighted to see an old 
face—or at least one as old as mine— 
from Pistol Barrel. It was inevitable 
that, over refreshments, we should *et 
around to reminiscing about the day 
Pooney’s part in that other World 
War almost made him the most fa- 

“Funny thing about that,” Роопеу 
told me. “It had a sequel. And, if 
you’ll bflv one of your country’s 
heroes another o£ these excellent bev- 
erages, I’ll be glad to tell you about it. 

“Three years ago,” Роопеу said, 
when the drink had arrived, “I was 
practicing law and doing pretty well at 
it, over here in Nevark, when a tele- 
phone call came from a cousin of 
mine who had a house up on a lake 
sonrewhere in northern New Jersey. 
She asked if I’d do her a great favor. 

“It seems she was supposed to go to 
Pennsylvania Station, in Manhattan, 
the next day, and meet two nuns from 


Catholic University, in Washington, 
who were coming up here to attend 
summer school in Fort Lee. She was to 
drive the nuns over to Fort Lee, but 
couldn’t make it for one reason сг 
another, and she asked me if I’d do it. 

“Well, hell, I had nothing else to 
do at the time, and I said sure, I’d 
meet the nuns. And I đid.” 

“How did you know which were 
the right nuns?" I askeđ. 

“Oh—why, easy. It’s not like meet- 
ing two librarians, or two plumbing 
salesmen. You just keep walking up 
to pairs of nuns till you find the two 
who are looking for Cousin Sara. 

“Anyway, I found the right two 
nuns, and we tooled over to Fort Lee. 
It was hot as hell, I remember, and the 
traffic was fierce, and here I was—a 
good Methodist—and scared to death 
to swear! I guess those girls still 
frighten me a bit. 

“When we get to this big convent 
in Fort Lee, one of the nuns, who 
seemed pretty friendly, asked i£ I’d 
care to come in and have a cold drink. 
Well, this was a switch, so I said yes. 
And that’s when I got the jolt o£ ту 

“The frienđly nun said I’d just 
have to meet the Mother Superior, so 
she could thank me personally for 
being so kind, and I said that would 
be fine. And who do you think the 
Mother Superior was? 

“That’s right—Sister Магу Leoca- 

“She was a good deal older-looking, 
naturally—sorta bent, you know—and, 
somehotv, she didn’t look as big and 
formidable as she used to when I was 
in the second grade. She still wore 
those smoked cheaters, though, and I 
noticed she still trvirled that belt of 
hers as if she’d like to rap me witli it. 
The real surprise came, though, when 
she greeted me. 

’“Well, ту goodness,’ she ех- 
claimed, ‘Little Роопеу Актеуег. 
When did you get out?’ 

‘“Out o£ what, S’ster?’ I ašked her, 
in the old hedging way. ‘Why, out o£ 
jail, of course,’ slie snapped. 'Every- 
one in Pistol Barrel knew you’d end 
up in jail or on the gallows—and you 
obviously haven’t been hanged yet.’ 

“Well, we all had a good laugh out 
o£ that, or at least the nuns did. They 
gave me a cold glass of ginger ale, and 
eventually I said good-by and headed 
back to Newark. And, you know, I 
was all the way to Market Street, and 
waiting for a red light, before it sud- 
denly occurred to me that I’d for- 
gotten tlre one thing I’d always 
wanted to ask Sister Магу Leocadia— 
what the hell did that Воу Allies book 
have in it that caused all that uproar? 

“I still don’t know,” Роопеу con- 
cluded, tossing off the last of his drink. 
“Well, off to join the other boy 
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То most people it's a wad of 
chewing gum. To me it's a 
package of concentrated ad- 
venture. 


■ Before you can have gum, you 
need chicle—and gathering this 
sticky base from the đanger-laden 
jungles o£ Central America is one of 
the most adventurous jobs in the 
world. It’s done by a seiect breed of 
Indians and Mestizos, called chicle- 
ros. Averaging about five feet, on 
tiptoe, these husky little jungle men 
face such assorted hazards as starva- 
tion, jaguars and bandits in the 
course of their day’s work. For this 
they get the highest рау of апу labor- 
ers south of the Rio Grande. 

I was curious as hell to find out 
just how they earned their топеу. 
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1>rother ^fuan lay half obscured in a 
patch o£ tall grass. 

Juan rose to one elbow as we rushed 
up to him. There was.an ugly two- 
inch hole just below his chest. 

“Five of them!” the dying man 
gasped, his eyes fixed on the body of 
hiš brother. “They took our mule 
and guns—” He pointed into the 
jungle to the South. Then he fell 
back into the grass. 

It wasn’t much of a burial cere- 
mony. We dug two shallow graves 
and piled a £ew rocks on top. Felipe 
took off his hat and said something in 
rapid Spanish. His broad face was 
no longer homely. 

Then we continued up the trail to 
the next station. It was at right 
angles to the route taken by the 
killers. Late that evening, we had 
rounded up the remaining ten chicle- 
ros and returned to the scene of the 
murders. There, over a glowing fire, 
Felipe stated the issue in no uncertain 
terms. The quiet deadliness o£ his 
voice showed that he meant business. 

“The bandits will get us all—unless 
we kill them first,” he said simply. 
“I am going to start after them at 
dawn. No one else need go with me. 
You are free to go home and work 
your milpa." That was all. We 
turned in, leaving two men to stand 

Nobody went home. At dawn they 
were all set for the job at hand. Every 
man carried a machete, a shotgun and 
a small bag of personal gear. As they 
lined up like rookie soldiers, Felipe 
walked over to me slowly. 

“You are an Americano, senor,” he 
said almost shyly. “It would be best 
if you let Jorge take you back to 
Ramonal.” He nođded toward a 
bright-looking lad who couldn’t have 
been more than fifteen. “I£ you get 
hurt, it might be hard for us to ех- 
plain to the police.” 

I knew damn well that the police 
would never hear of this little affair. 
Felipe was just making a decent ges- 
ture. I told him I didn’t like guys 
who shot other guys in the back. I 
woulđn’t be able to sleep nights i£ I 
thought they’d got away with it. 

Felipe grabbed my hand and flashed 
his teeth. He waved to Jorge. The 
lad took off for camp with all ten of 
the chicleros’ mules. Without the 
animals to worry about, we would be 
able to travel at least twice as fast as 
the bandits. 

We trailed them for about six hours. 
Their broad path was as conspicuous 
as the Lincoln Highway. They never 
expected pursuit. That was our big 
advantage. 

At ten we passeđ the spot where 
they had camped for the night. The 
ashes of the morning fire were still 
warm. We quickeneđ our already 
killing pace. If I hadn't been in top 
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condition, I could not have kept up 
with the vengeance-bent chicleros. 
They lopejj forward swiftly, in an un- 
broken silence that was almost terrible 
in its intensity. 

We caught up with the bandits at 
noon. They had stopped for a quick 
snack of pozole, the liquid lunch made 
out of corn. Their harsh .laughter 
filtered through. the jungle for five 
minutes before we saw them. We 
stopped to plan our attack. 

The country here was close to the 
British Honduras frontier. The five 
were no doubt headed for the border. 
It was very low and swampy, much 
like the drier parts o£ the Evevglades. 
Qood for a surprise assault—but also 
good for a damaging đefense. We 
would have to be very silent, get them 
all at once. Felipe voiced the thought 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 

Gaze well upon шу trophy case 
Ihere in its honorary place; 

The large bronze rabbit-shooting plaque 
Was left to me by Unde Zack; 

The gold golf trophy there on top 
I picked up cheap in Pete’s Pawn Shop; 

Von gianf silver loving cup 
Was captured by my Scottie pup; 

The plaster hula dancer there 
Му wife won at the county fair; 

The stuffed shark with the vicious fin 
Was in the house when we moved in; 

Your case may show some greater prize, 
But I II bef уои used ехегспе. 

-Loyd Rosenfield 


in а stage whisper as we crowded 
around close. 

“Spread out wide and move in to- 
gether at a steađy walk. When I 
shoot, everybođy shoot.” The chicle- 
ro boss paused to give emphasis to his 
words. “Keep shooting until they are 
all deađ.” 

Felipe motioned us forward. He 
beckoned for me to stick close to him. 
The others fanned out, keeping about - 
three yards apart. Then we closed in. 

It was the horses that screwed up 
the plan. We had expected mules. 
Three riding horses, together with the 
Sanchero brothers’ mule, were teth- 
ered between us and the bandits. 
Felipe and I came upon them sudđen- 
ly. One of the horses let out a shrill 
whinny, causing another to lunge 
against his tether. 

The banđits. were grouped in a 
small clearing about ten yards beyond. 
In the quick glimpse that I got of 
them, they appeared no different from 


five ordinary chicleros. The same 
flat Indian faces, the same hard 
mouths. When they looked toward 
the horses, they saw us. 

No doubt about it, their reactions 
were mighty fast. As one man, they 
hurled their half empty cups to the 
ground and swooped. up nearby shot- 
guns. 

Felipe snapped his weapon to his 
shoulder and fired into the group. At 
once a volley rang out from the un- 
derbrush on either side of us. It was 
lousy shooting, probably caused by 
nervous tension. One of the bandits 
fell like a rock, dead. Another 
grabbed at his leg. He and the other 
three bolted into the jungle without 
returning our fire. 

Felipe cursed in the most colorful 
Spanish. He knew that our advan- 
tage was now lost. Insteađ of five sit- 
ting ducks, we faced four armed and 
desperate killers. It was the worst 
possible situation. 

There was no need for further si- 
lence. Felipe called ’the men in to 
him. He spoke rapidly. The little 
Mexican would have made a great 
combat sergeant. He said the bandits 
would keep moving unless we could 
surround them. He assigned three 
of the swi£ter men to skirt the епету 
and run ahead of them. They were to 
fire two quick shots when they were 
sure of their position. This would 
halt the fugitives. Meanwhile six of 
us, three on each flank, would harass 
them from either side. This to pre- 
vent their veering off to right or left. 

Felipe and I would £ollow directly 
behind the bandits. As soon as we 
drew within range of them, Felipe’s 
first shot would be the signal £бг 
everybody to close in. 

It was a good plan. Only one thing 
could spoil it—the bandits might de- 
cide to scatter. In that case, it wou!d 
be every man for himself. Without 
another word, we set off. 

The outlaws knew they- were out- 
numbered at least two to one. They 
wouldn’t try an ambush against such 
odds. The best they could do would 
be to run like hell, with the rear man 
looking over his shoulđer. 

The rear man was closer than we 
thought. He was the one who had 
been shot in the leg. This caused 
him to lag far behind the others. 
When we spotted his sweat-stained 
back plunging through the under- 
brush, Felipe tapped me on the shoul- 
der. “It is too soon for shooting, 
amigo,” he said softly. "The others 
are not yet in position. I will go past 
this slow one. In five minutes, let 
him know you are close—but keep out 
of his range.” With that, he turned 
and vanished into the green matting 
beside the trail. 

I pushed on at a normal pace, only 
half aware o£ Felipe’s intentions. 
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After five minutes I redoubled my 
speed, making as much noise as pos- 
sible. An instant later the tvounded 
man appeared about fifty yards ahead 
of me. He turned with a look of ab- 
solute terror on his pain-racked face. 
I immediately threw myself at full 
length onto the ground and out of 
signt. If he fired now—with a single- 
barreled shotgun—he was no good as 
a bandit. 

He đidn’t fire. But he screamed. 
When I regained my feet, I saw Felipe 
hacking at the fallen man with his 
machete. I rejoined the trembling 
little cliiclero and without speaking 
we continued the chase. 

Our timing was perfect. We 
spotted the remaining three bandits 
as they climbed up out of a dried 
watercourse. At that moment, two 
rapid shots exploded in front of them. 
Our vanguard had reached their po- 
sition. In obvious surprise and fear, 
the three sprang back from the top of 
the bank, turned and fled. Right 


WhatNext! 


FRONT-SEAT DRIVER . . . In Somersworth, N. H., a vvoman who 
dozed off during a motor trip dreamed she was in an auto accident, 
awoke and grahbed the steering wheel away from her husband so 
violently the car overturned. 

SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY . . . In Emporia, Va., Allen L, Meade 
retumed to the same restaurant he had visited four months before 
on his way from New York to Florida, found his forgotten hat still 
on the same peg. Said Northerner Meade, “That’s what I call real 
Southern hospitality.” 


It should have been easy. Three 
careful shots should have finished the 
svhole messy business. But Felipe be- 
came over-anxious. I guess he had 
been working himself into a real Latin 
frenzy all along. Now he ran forward 
with a strange hoarse сгу. His first 
shot took the leading bandit full in 
the chest. As the man fell back, 
Felipe fired his second barrel. An- 
other one dropped, clawing at his 

^ The last man shot Felipe in the face 
as the foolishly brave chiclero tried to 
reload his useless gun. Not until he 
fell was I able to fire without hitting 
him. Then it was all over. 

A few seconds later, the rest of the 
chicleros closed in from all sides. Like 
small boys, they pumped shot after 
shot into the dead bodies of the three 
bandits. It’s a wonder they didn’t 
kill each other. After that they stood 
around awkwarđly, wondering what 
to do next. A few came over to look 
down at Felipe. One or two of these 
cried without апу shame. 

We let the bandits lie where they 
had fallen, like the carrion they were. 
Then we carried Felipe to the highest 
ground we coulđ find and buried him. 

A few days later, young Jorge and 
I reached Ramonal. The тауог 
greeted me with a big smile. He 
poured me a glass of tequila and asked 
me if I’d got the information I was 
after. 

I told him that I had. 

“It is interesting, is it not, sefior— 
the story of chicle?" He refilled ту 
glass. 

I agreed that it was. 

“You will write the story when you 
get home?” 

“Sure,” I said, the whole story.” 

We killed the bottle. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR . . . In Buđapest, the Communists ordered 
that banisters be equipped with sturdy knobs to prevent playful 
youngsters from sliding down the stairs. 

LINE OF DUTY . . . In St. Augustine, Fla., firemen had to look both 
ways and step lightlv when they fought a fire at au alhgator farm 
with 6,000 captive alligators. 


INSULT AND INJURY . . . In Edmonton, B.C., a few weeks after 
his safe was blovvn open and $600 stolen, the owner of the safe got 
a bill and learned that the safe-crackers had bought their tools at a 
department store and charged them to him. 

R. I. P. . . . In Omaha, the city council assessed the 15,000 residents 
of the West Lawn Cemetery $1,151.74 for sewer improvements. 

BUSINESS CYCLE . . . In Los Angeles, two weeks after two men 
robbed a market of $900 and grumbled, “Business must be bad,” the 
same pair showed up again, this time got a $4650 haul, remarked: 
“Congratulations, business is picking up.” 

PATIENCE . . . In Concord, N. H., the draft board finallv got around 
to sending a registration certificate to James Cress Willeford Sr., who 
originally registered on Sept. 12, 1918, and is now past 80. 

DISTRACTING . . . At the Nashville State Prison, Warden James 
Edwards announced recently there would be no more gals in tight- 
fitting slacks or shorts at the Sunday baseball games. Reason: in an 
important game, inmate outfielders missed seven straight fly balls 
wmle watcning a vvoman on the sidelines in tightly-tailored slacks. 
After she left midway through the game, the Nashville inmates re- 
covered to vvin 7-0. 

PAINTER’S FROLIC . . . In Des Moines, police vvatcheđ a 58-year- 
old man painting a house by the light of the moon, arrested him on 
a charge of intoxication when they found he đidn’t have апу paint 
in his bucket. 

SAFETY SECOND . . . In Oakland, Calif., a man was fined $15 and 
given a 10-day suspended sentence for driving vvithout a steering 
wheel, explained he used a wrench on the nut at the end of the steer- 
ing column to turn corners, said: “I was very careful.” 

SLOW MOTION . . . In St. Joseph, Mo., Buchanan County residents 
protested that a house whicn had been moved into the middle of a 
backwoods road five vears ago was still standing there. 
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HOW то 

CARE 

FOR Y0UR 

CAR 



You can get better service from your 
car for Iess топеу. There’s a way to 
get more miles to the gallon, have fewer 
repair bills, and assure yourself of a 
higher trade-in value on your auto- 
mobile. 

The secret is to keep a check-Hst and 
follow it faithfully. That’s what the 
experts of the Агту Ordnance Corps do. 
They’re responsible for the maintenance 
of all Агту vehicles, and a good portion 
of them are civilian-type cars such as 
you own. These Агту specialists have 
devoted years of research and experience 
in finding out how to cut down on main- 
tenance and repair bills, and get the 
longest, most economical use out of the 
military vehicles. 

Here’s a check-list you can follow and 
get the same results. It includes all the 
things found on the Army’s own check- 
list, which drivers of Агту passenger 
cars are required to follow regularly. 
Take a tip from the Army’s automobile 
experts and follow the list faithfully. 
You’ll keep the family car in better 
shape—and save hundreds of dollars by 

This is a simple check-list to follow, 
and by doing so faithfully, you can keep 
deterioration and operating costs of your 
automobile to a minimum. The Army 
keeps its civilian-type oars in constant 
operation for five to six years, or 60,- 
000 miles. With the same careful care, 
you can do the same—and insure your- 
self of a high trade-in allowance. 

-William R. Kreh 


DAILY 

Before Operation 

Fuel, Oil, Water (Antifreeze) 

Tires (At pressure recommended 
by manufacturer) 

Lights 

Horn, Turn Indicator 
Brakes (stop-light) 

During Operation 

Instruments (Speedometer, oil, heat, etc.) 
Steering 

Rattles or Strange Noises 
After Operation 

Check deficiencies noted during operation 
Clean equipment (Windshield, etc.) 

WEEKLY 

Battery 

Assemblies and Belts 
Tools and Equipment 
Tires (For Spotty or Uneven Wear) 

Oil Level in Air Filter Bath 
Filters (For Cleanliness) 

Visual Inspection of Vehicle 
Wash and Clean Vehicle Thoroughly 


O.K. Ad-Needs 
just Repair 

в в в 


ввв 


EVERY 60 DAYS 

Chassis Greased (Or 1,000 miles) 

Axle, Transmission and Gear Housings 

(Grease need be changed only once a year) 
Oil Filter Changing 


в 

□ 


вв 

□ □ 


EVERY SIX MONTHS 


Engine Oil Changed (Or 6,000 miles) 

Car Waxed (Check for Rust Spots, etc.) 
Complete Check-Up by Competent Mechanic 
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Tlie Grolden Gloiy 


A BLUEBOOK NOVELETTE 
Ву JOHN RICHARD YOUNG 

The two-dollar bettors and sure-thing 
horse players won’t appreciate 
this story. But a man who believes a 
washed-up colt can achieve true greatness 
will understand—and cheer. 


“Take him away,” I said, and let my hands sliđe down 
and off the old gelding’s sleek brown neck for the last 
ume. A stake horse once, even on gimpy legs he still had 
the heart to run. I feit empty and lonesome as the old 
plater, led by a strange coloređ groom, walked out of the 
barn into the autumn morning Maryland sunshine—the 
last of my four racers to be sold. 

But with Judy Page’s angry blue eyes piercing me like 
swords, I made my face hard and blank, the way you do 
when someone else’s horse beats yours under the wire. 

She sat on a bale of straw in the gloomy, impersonal 
race-track barn, as careless of her Harris tweeds as a daugh- 
ter of the Master of the Rolling Rock Hunt coulđ well af- 
ford to be. A shaft of sunlight glinted on her glossy chest- 
nut hair. I’d never seen her looking more beautiful, or 

“You should be proud of yourself, Rod.” Her quiet 
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tone matched the scorn in her blue 
eyes. “You’ve sold the horses your 
father loved—” 

“To рау my father’s medical and 
funeral bills,” I reminded her. 

sold them to cheap gyp horse- 
men,” Judy said bitterly, "whose on!y 
interest in a thoroughbred is to win 
purses until the horse breaks down.” 

“No,” I said. Through the open 
doorway I saw two horses, led by 
exercise boys, coming back from the 
track after a workout. One, a weedy 
two-year-old, was limping. “The boys 
I sold them to aren’t that type.” 

“Gyps are all alike,” Judy stated 
flatly. “They’re in racing for what 
thev can get out of it.” 

“Who isn't?” I said. “Even poor 
gyps have to eat." 

Ir would have been funny if it 
hadn’t been so ridiculous—a finishing- 
school product like Judy, who had 
riđden her own hunters to champion- 
ships in Madison Square Garden, lay- 
ing down the law on economics and 
the ragtag elements that sullied Pure 

“You seem to forget my dad was 
just a cheap gyp horseman.” I was 
finding. the deadpan business rather 
difficult. “That’s all he reared me to 
be. I grew up in racing. Training 
runners is all I know.” 

”‘At least,” Judy argued, “you could 
have sold the horses to me. Then 
they’đ be well cared for—” 

“And who’d foot the bill?” I asked. 
"Your father—just to satisfy your soft 
heart. And who would he blame? 
Me.” I shook my head. “Juđy, if my 
old man hadn’t been as soft-hearted 
as you are, he’d have made out fine in 
racing. But he was a sentimentalist. 
He lost everything, and died in debt. 
He broke my mother’s heart.” 

"Rod, how can you say thatl” Sha 

“It’s true. Dad believed racing 
was a sport—but racing is a business. 
Otherwise,” I said, "we Randolphs 
would still be living on the next farm 
to yours, and you and I would be hav- 
ing little Page-Randolphs, and your 
dad wouldn’t look at me as if I be- 
longed under a microscope—” 

Juđy hopped off the straw and 
pushed her chin—that will-of-her-own 
Page chin—up at me. Her head hard- 
ly'reached to my shoulder. “Dad likes 
you, you bum! He wants you to man- 
age the farm—” 

“Who put the idea in his head?” I 
placed my forefinger against her chin 
and pushed it aown. “Don’t get 
tough with me, buttercup. J. K. is а 
fine, upstanđing, iron-fisted gentle- 
man, but not a guy I want to work 
for, if I’m ever to be his son-in-law.” 

Judy tilted her head, regarding me 
thoughtfully. Her up-slanting blue 
eyes and small delicate-boned face 
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gave her a fascinating, elfin look. I 
knew that look, too well. 

“VVhatever you’re thinking of,” I 
said, “don’t say it.” 

“How much,” she asked blandly, 
“will you have left when the bills are 
paid?” 

’T’ll have to рау them first.” I gaye 
my watch a busy-man’s glance. I 
knew there would be hell to рау 
when I mentioned Beverly Euston’s 
offer to train her Carđelligan Farm 
string. “Come on, I’ll drive you into 

We walked out of the barn and 
down Poverty Row, past sleek thor- 
oughbreds hanging their heads out of 
stalls as they swapped stable gossip. 
On this last day of the meeting, most 
of the barns were pretty well emptied. 
Other years, I’d have been heading 
South myself. 

Breathing the crisp autumn air that 
smelled of clean horses and liniments 
and hay, I found myself remember- 
ing a miserable Thanksgiving in a 
watery foxhole, brightened only by a 
letter from Judy; and I knew that 
this was my world, right here, the 
only world I’d ever want, and Judy 
was my woman. I felt so good about 
it I stopped, lifted Judy by the elbows 
and kissed her on the nose. 

“Муг dark handsome caveman!” 
She grinned as I set her đown. “How 
much will you have left after you рау 
the bills?” 

"Do all you Pages have one-track 
minds?” We walked past another 
barn, heading for the parking lot, be- 
fore I answered her. “Well, prob- 
ably a sawbuck.” I tried to sound as 
if I were kidding. 

"Ten dollars!” Judy glanced at me 
as if wondering what to do with a 
problem child. “In other words, 
you’ve sold your horses and now 
you’re broke. Tell me, Mr. Jones, 
what does a rising young trainer do 
with no horses to train?” 

“What he should have done in the 
first place—he gets a job training for 
somebody else.” I hoped I was soften- 
ing her up for my deal with Beverly. 
“To win the big purses you need stake 
and- handicap runners, the kind of 
horses only millionaires can afford. 
I’m through with the gypsy life.” 

She glanced sideways at me. "You 
mean you’ll open a public stable, 
training for anybody?” 

"Maybe later.” I took a deep 
breath. “Fact is,” I said, staring at 
the ground as i£ hunting for gold, "I 
already have a job lined up, a swell 
chance to work with really first-class 

“How nice.” Judy’s voice was suđ- 
denly honey-sweet. “Does that colt 
ahead of us happen to be one o£ 

“Hello, you two!” 

The clear, sweet, un-Marylandish 


soprano stopped me in my tracks. I 
looked up. Ten yards ahead, Beverly 
Euston, tall and slim in jodhpurs and 
tweed riding coat, was standing with a 
stocky little man, in a rumpled brown 
suit and a worried frown, beside a 
two-year-old bay colt held by a colored 
groom. We were outside the barn 
stabling the Carđelligan Farm racing 
string that represented, I hoped, my 
future job. 

For a mom.ent I yearneđ to be some 
place else. I’d been practically en- 
gaged to Beverly Wolmann Euston 
once. A guy in a glamorous fighter 
pilot’s uniform, a square-shooting 
sportsman with millions, had married 
her. But I’d got over it, and I was 
engaged to Judy now, and Beverly 
was a tvidow—a beautiful, very rich 
widow tvho wanted me to train for 
her. All I had to do was think of 
something to say. 

I pumped heartiness into my voice. 
“Hello. What’s wrong?” Glancing 
at the colt’s puffy forelegs, I saw what 
was wrong—bucked shins. He was a 
good colt, Little General by Gener- 
alissimo out of a Larkspur mare. I 
nođded to Мах Rieple, Beverly’s 
trainer, wondering whether he already 
knew I could have his job for the 

Bev£rly said, “Well, Мах?” 

“We’ll ship him back to the farm.” 
Мах Rieple stared gloomily at the 
lame colt. “Have to fire those legs.” 

That told me all I needed to know 
why Cardelligan Farm was seldom in 
the топеу. Firing a bucked shin is 
like chopping off your hand to cure a 
hangnail, but some trainers love the 
hot iron. I saw Judy glaring at the 

“Were you ever fired?” she asked 
Мах Rieple. “You ought to be—both 
ways. All that colt needs is a rest.” 
She turned angrily on Beverly. “He’s 
only a baby. He should be back on 
the farm growing up.” 

Beverly—slim and breedy and sort 
of fragile, like those sleek fashion 
models in the town-and-country mag- 
azines—had a remote, aristocratic look 
as she turned her cobl gray-green eyes 
rdy. 

eally?” Her manner made Judy 
seem like a tantrumish child. “There 
are races for two-year-olds, you know.” 

"I know,” Judy said. “Racing peo- 
ple are so sporting—if they can make 
топеу at it.” 

Beverly glanced at me and I felt 
like a fool, as if I were responsible 
for Judy. Beverly needed money'like 
a Derby horse needs stringhalt. 

"I woulđn’t know,” she drawled. 
“Му stable has cost me about a quar- 
ter o£ a million this past уеаг.” 

I saw Judy smile sweetly. I tried 
desperately to think of a remark to 
shut her off, but I was too slow. 
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“You’re so lu.cky, my dear,” slne mur- 
murecl, “thait your husbamd could a£- 
ford it.” 

Neither Judy nor I said a word un- 
til tve'd gotten into my beat-up con- 
-vertible. I headed £or the gate. 
Rememfcering the look on Beverly's 
face, I thought, ‘Well, it would have 
been a swell job.’ Judy sat sđffly be- 
side me, staring straight ahead. 

“That was dandy,” I said. "You 
were just wonder£ul.” 

"Everybody knows she married 
Woody Euston £or his топеу,” Judy 
said. “Уои certainly ought to know 

Her words were knives probing an 
old, almost-forgotten wound. I’d 
o£ten wondered, and I still wasn’t 
really sure, whether Bev and I just 
naturally drifted apart with oceans 
between us, or had the Euston mil- 
lions helped. 

Not that it mattered now; the old 
flame had gone out. Still, it can hurt 
when the girl you love tells you, “That 
dame threw you over for топеу, 
sucker, but I have топеу.” 

I said, “Well, now she can afford to 
рау me a thousand a month, That 

“It doesn’t suit me.” Judy’s chin 
was set at the battle angle. "Haven’t 
you апу pride, апу self-respect, апу— ” 

“Му old man had a monopoly on 
them,” I said. "That’s why I’m broke 


, and her eyes 


Juđy stared 

seemed twice as uig as iu evei sccu 

"Pride doesn’t win races,” I saiđ. 
“Good horses do; smart training does. 
Bev has the horses. She wants me 


laughed sharply. “Drop me at Dad’s 

We rode the rest of the way into the 

When I pulled into the curb in 
front o£ the Pa'ge Building, Judy 
hopped out, said curtly, "Good-by,” 
and walked quickly across the side- 
walk and had disappeared insiđe the 
tall glass doors before I could say 
anything. 

When a colored maid took ту 
hat in Beverly Euston’s hotel suite, an 
hour later, I had exactly eleven dol- 
lars and sixty-three cents in the world. 
Everything else I’d just dropped into 
the mailbox, paying off doctors, hos- 
pitals, a sanitorium, the undertaker, 
a couple of loan sharks. I was really 
low. I wasn’t even sure, after Judy’s 
remarks, that Beverly would want to 
see me. There was nothing for old 
times’ sake about this lunch appoint- 
ment. It was strictly business. 

The suite was large, airy, expensive. 
I sat on a divan and the maid set high- 
ball makings on a coffee table before 
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rqe. I was fixing a tall one when a 
door across the room opened and 
Heverly. stuck her head out. "I won’t 
be a minute,” she said. Цег hair was 

“No hurry,” I said. “Scrub behimd 

She laughed and the door closed. 
Му stomach stopped jnmping. I lit a 
cigaret, forcing myself to relax. Bev- 
erly, like everybody else around the 
circuit, thought I’d sold ту platers 
because I had bigger plans. Only 
Judy knew I was flat. I’d learned 
long ago that simply keeping your 
mouth shut makes a lot of suckers 
think youte sharp. 

Beverly came into the room wear- 
ing a long £uzzy blue robe, wrapped 
tight up to her chin, and brocaded 

“I thought you'd run out on me.” 
She smiled as we sat down. She had 
beautiful teeth and a flawless skin. 
“Hasn’t your little foxhunter con- 
vinced you racing is a sin?” 

She took a cigaret from a gold case. 
The tip bobbled jerkily as she guided 
it tow.ard the flame of ту lighter. I 
noticed faint line.s around her eyes 
that might have been sun squints, ех- 
cept that there were blueish shadows 
underneath. She looked too finely- 

The colored maid brought in sand- 
wiches and coffee, and left. Bev 
poured. Lifting her cup, she spilled 
coffee into the saucer. 

“I thought,” she saiđ, sighing, “hav- 
ing a racing stable would be fun.” 

"And maybe having your name in 
the papers,” I said, “as the First Lady 
o£ the Turf and leading money-winner 
of the' уеаг?” 

"Always the gariant!” She watched 
me over the rim of her cup. “O£ 
course, I want to win. That’s racing. 
But, Rod, Гт beginning to think I’ve 
been made a fool of.” 

“You wouldn’t be the first.” I bit 
into a sandwich. 

“I’ve been in racing three years 
now,” she complained, “but I just 
can’t understand race-track people.” 

“Three years is nothing,” I told her. 

“I’ve poured a fortune into ту 
stable. Yet, I’ve won only a few 
minor stakes. Why?” she asked. 

“I lost ту crystal ball in a crap 
game,” I said. “A hundred reasons, 
including luck.” 

Smoking nervously, she studied me, 
as if trying to make up her nflnd. I 
went on eating, but I had to force the 
food down. Му stomach was a snarl 
of knots. 

“What do you think of Мах Rie- 
ple?” she asked abruptly. 

All I could think o£ was that be- 
tween us she and I were juggling ту 
chance to work with horses of stake 
and handicap caliber such as Dad 
and I had never been able to afford, 


the class of horses a trainer needs to 
pull đown the big purses; and апу- 
thing I said might tip the balance. 

“I don’t,” I said. “And I didn/t 
come here to điscuss Мах.” 

“Му gallant Roderick!” Leaning 
close, she gave me a slow, gleaming 
smile and dropped her cool firm hand 
on mine. I got a faint whiff o£ fa- 
miliar perfume, like a fragrant breath 
of the past, that hit me with the im- 
pact of an imexpe(tedly-heard, long- 
forgotten song. 

"Rod, you’re still one of the few 
people I really trust,” she said. “I’m 
not being impulsive about thisl I 
know you, your reputation. I know 

“You want to win,” I said. 

“Yes.” She took her hand off mine. 
“You сзјп name your own salary.” 

I had to force myself to speak 
casually. "One thousand a month 
plus ten per cent o£ all purses won.” 

She hesitated, watching me. "I’ve 
been paying Мах only—” 

“That’s fine,” I said. “Мах has five 
kids. Why not hang on to him?” 

She laughed. "You haven’t changed 
a bit. Do you want a contract?” 

“No contract. Апу time you don’t 
like ту work give me ten minutes’ 
notice,” I saiđ. "If I get fed up work-’ 
ing for you, I’ll give you sixty days’.” 

Laughing gaily, she squeezed ту 
hand. She seemed to relax all over. 
“You’re ту boy. Tomorrow you take 

As soon as I got downstairs to the 
lobby I called Judy’s father’s office. 
Judy had left.- J. K., his secretary said, 
was gone for the day. That evening 
in ту hotel room I phoned Judy 
long distance at the farm, thirty miles 
outside the city. 

“I’ve got it,” I told her. "A thou- 
sand a month plus.” 

“You’re getting up in the worlđ.” 
Judy’s voice sounded muffled, far 
away. “Good luck.” 

“Oh, come on,” I said. “Let’s drop 
it. When’ll I see you? How about—” 

Judy and I had had our spats, but 
I wasn’t prepared for the tone that 
came over the wire. “Not tomorrow, 
Napoleon,” she said. "Give me a ring 
some time, when you win the Ken- 
tucky Derby.” 

I heard the click as she hung up. 
I sat there on the edge of ту bed, star- 
ing at the wall, while all the high 
feeling of being on ту way to a fine 
future, a future with Judy, curdled in- 
side me and just dried up. Why 
couldn’t she understand? As if flat 
racing could be run off like the Hunt 
Club ’chase, everything free and noble 
and for Pure Sport! The deeper it 
sank in, the madder I got. When I 
finally slammed the phone back onto 
the beđside table I was sore enough 
to hunt down every amateur-riding, 


foxhunting Page in Maryland with a 
pack of rahiđ wolfhounds. .. . 

Beverly had twenty-two horses in 
her string. Most had been in steady 
training since spring. I shipped the 
whole lot of them back to the farm 
for a winter of rest. 

Cardelligan Farm sprawled over 
seven hundred grassy acres,' about 
twenty miles from where I’d been 
born. There were two large barns, a 
manager’s house, a couple of bunk- 
houses, a cook hotfte and a small cot- 
tage. The cottage still smelled of 
fresh soap when I moved into it. 

Beverly lived with her widowed 
mother in the big white house. 

■The first week we had^a couple of 
fights between lads I’d brought along 
from the track and the farm boys. I 
used the lack of discipline as an ех- 
cuse to fire the red : nosed barn fore- 
man I’d inherited, then put in a call 
to Tom Harđy at Bowie. Tom ar- 
rived the folknving afternoon—white- 
haired, soft-spoken, but with puck- 
ered flinty eyes that could wilt the 
cockiest boy or hop up a lazy one as 
effectiyely as electric batteries. The 
barn crew came alive the minute Tom 
Harđy walked in. 

Before letting the horses đown out 
of training, I studied each animal 
carefully in \vorkouts on the mile 
training track. That gave me a 
chance to sort out my exercise boys, 
too. Good boys are rare—smart riders 
who will follow instructions, have 
clocks in their heads and can tell you 
after a work exactly how this or that 
horse responded. Even few topflight 
jocks can work a horse well. 

Some of my lads thought they were 
Arcaros and Longdens. When I 
asked for a half in forty-eight they’d 
try to do it in forty-six; or I’d call for 
three-eigths in thirty-six and they’d 
shade thirty-four—or maybe forty. I 
cracked down on that sort of thing. 
A couple of the lads I simply paid 
off and gave them a free ride back to 

Besides the bay colt, Little General, 
I’d inherited four cripples. “You can 
forget about blistering and firing,” I 
told Tom Hardy. “I want these 
babies rested and their legs massaged 
four times a đay. I don’t want to see 
a bandage in the barn, except for 

Bv December I knew exactly what 
I had to work with. I knew the po- 
tentialities, the temperamental quirks, 
the feeding peculiarities, the physical 
veaknesses of every animal in the 
barns. Then at last I had all the 
horses turned out to relax, to soak up 
sun and to put on flesh. 

Beverly seldom misseđ a morning at 
the barns. When she asked a ques- 
tion it made sense. She offered no 
sappy advice. One morning, Tom 
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Hardy, watching her walk up to the 
big house, remarked, “The feller who 
married that gal was plenty smart." 

M.aybe he wondered why I looked 
at him so sourly. 1 tvas sour. Judy 
was never far from my thoughts. I 
had to fight the temptation to phone 
her or drive over to see her. 

Bev seemed to unđerstanđ, went 
out of her way to make me laugh. I 
felt comfortable with her. 

The first week in December, I 
drove over to Наггу Franks’ farm to 
ick up a portable starting gate Bev 
ad lent him. I could have sent two 
boys alone, but it never hurt апуопе 
to see what other men have in their 

While my boys were rolling out and 
hitching the gate, which was mounted 
on rubber tires and could be hauled 
like a trailer, Наггу Franks invited 
me into his cluttered den for a couple 
of drinks. He was a wiry, sun- 
wrinkled old fellow with a nervous 
habit of twitching his long nose like a 
rabbit. A market breeder, he’d never 
had апу luck racing under his own 

We talked horse, the old boy spout- 
ing pedigrees the way my dad used to, 
while I hid my eagerness to see his 
yearlings. I let him talk me into go- 
ing out to the pađdock where the 
youngsters were soaking up the winter 
sunshine. 

The first animal I noticed, as we 
stepped into the yearling pasture, was 
this scrawny, rugged, golden chest- 
nut, two-year-old stud, running with a 
few barren mares in the next paddock. 
His left forefoot was splayed out 
somewhat like a cow’s hoof and was 
twisted slightly to the insiđe. The 
first animal to observe our approach, 
the colt stood watching us over the 
fence with an alert, eagle-like stare, 
as if hp considered himself already 
boss sta’llion and high cockolorum of 
the farm. That was what caught my 
еуе— that quick alertness and curiosity. 

As the gate banged shut after us the 
yearlings stampeded into a rollicking 
run. The chestnut galloped with 
them down his side of the fence, en- 
joying the fun. He had a strangely 
lopsided, hohbling gallop, but there 
was a fluid power in his striđe that 
hit me right between the eyes. Even 
with the hitch in his gait, he gave the 
impression of swooping over the turf. 

“You lost топеу on that one,” I 
said. "What did he step on?” 

The old man looked at me shrewđ- 
ly. “Most of these wise guys ask, 
’What’s wrong with him?’ He stepped 
on a scythe blade, liked to died of 
lockjaw.” Наггу Franks twitched his 
nose and sniffed. “He’s cost me 
топеу, all right. That colt’s by Great 
Simon out of Flighty Lady by Briar 

he names caused pages of the Stud 


Book to hip before ту mind. In half 
a minute I knew that chestnut’s breed- 
ing for generations back. And sud- 
denly a tight knot seerned to form in 
the pit of ту stomach. 

The yearlings quit romping to 
spread out and graze, but the rangy 
chestnut, ears pricked, ivatched us 
curiously over the fence. 

For an hour I listened to the old 
breeder boost his yearlings. I did not 
glance directly at the chestnut again, 
but out of the corner of ту еуе 1 
stuđied him. He put his weight 
readily on the misshapen foot; it did 
not appear to hurt him at all. I 
hankered for a look at that splayed 

MoVtNO about the yearling pad- 
dock, I maneuvered until we were 
within a few yards of where the chest- 
nut stood at the fence. Not looking 
directly at the colt—most horses hate 
to be stared at—I climbed up on the 
fence, tore the paper off a cigaret and 
offered him a chew. He sniffed, 
nibbleđ, then chewed with relish. He 
stood still while I stepped đown and 
took hold of his halter. I picked up 
the šplayed foot. The frog was deeply 
scarred, it must have been sliced wide 
open; but the foot felt as hard and 
sound as апу normal hoof. 

“Too bad.” I shook my head 
gloomily, letting the colt go. “What 
you figure to do with him?” 

“Тгу him at stud, maybe.” Наггу 
Franks shrugged. “What else? Му 
little girl rides him.” He grinneđ. 
“She named him Golden Glory.” 

“You’ll lose more топеу,” I pre- 
dicted. "Nobođy with a good mare 
will risk him.” 

“Hell, man, he’s bred in the 
le.” 

eah. Too bad he wasn’t born 
with a racing record,” I said. 

"Damnl” The old man kicked at a 
clod. His nose twitcheđ. “Every time 
I look at that colt I hanker to kill a 
certain dumb farmhand.” 

Back in the yard my boys had the 
gate hitched to the station wagon. 
Наггу Franks and I shook hands. I 
slid in behind the wheel, started the 
engine. Suddenly I looked as if an 
idea had just occurred to me. 

“Ever think of that chestnut as a 
hunter prospect ” I suggested. "Mrs. 
Euston might be interested. But she’d 
never go over fifteen hundred.” 

“A hunter?” Наггу Franks stared 
at me. His nose twitcheđ. “With his 
bloodlines?” 

“What’s he now? A kid's ропу.” I 
shrugged. "At least, you might get 
some of your топеу back. So-long.” 

Beverly had driven into Baltimore 
that đay. In the evening I went up 
to the house to go over the month’s 
expenses with her. We’d hardly got 
started in the paneled lihrary when 
ВШЕВООК 
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lac, all the local bluebooks and 
hard-riding ratcatchers were baving 
themselves a time. I had a đance-anđ- 
a-hal£ with Bev before the flower of 
local chivalry, lit цр romantically with 
dollar signs in their eyes, began cut- 

I was drifting toward the punch 
bowl and thinking that a girl as popu- 
lar as Beverly must have broken a 
date to be here with me, when I saw 
Judy among the dancers. I recog- 
nized the set of her сгеату shoulders 
anđ that gleaming chestnut hair. 
Shouldering through the swarm, I 
tapped the stocky cavaHer she was 
dancing with and had one arm around 
her before J[uđy even recognized me. 
When she đid, she got so flustered she 
stumbled over ту feet. Or maybe I 
stumbled over hers. The feel of her 
in ту arms turned ту knees rubbery. 

She stared up at me as if suspect- 
ing I might be plastered. “What— 
what are you doing—” Her voice 
trailed off. 

“You mean who let me in? I came 
in a Cadillac,” I said. “Getting up 
in the world. I even have a horse in 
the Derby.” 

Juđy’s eyes changed. “That’s nice. 
Don’t break апу of his legs to win.” 

"Judy, Гт fed up,” I said. “How 
long is this going on?” 

“Fed up?” 'Judy stared at me from 
far away. “You poor dumb cluck, 
you aren’t even grown up. I’d hate 
to break up a promising career, and 
an old romance.” 

“What,” I said, “ever gave you the 
idea you could?” 

“Just a simple little girl’s day- 
dreams,” Judy said bleakly. “Some- 
times I even imagine Гт Garbo.” 
The music stopped. “If it’s all the 
same to you, тау I go now?” 

“It’s all the same to me,” I said. ' 

I stood there, boiling, as she walkeđ 

Someone touched ту arm. “Hello,” 
Beverly said, smiling. “Here I am.-” 

I noticed she was wearing ту neck- 

Right after New Year’s, we began 
schooling the two-year-olds. I started 
the older horses, honing them back 
to racing edge. 

Out at Santa Anita and Вау 
Meadows, in California, I read in 
The Form and The Record, Мах 
Rieple, training for the Buckley 
brothers, was burning up the tracks 
with a big bay Blue Sabet colt named 
Buccaneer. 

“Watch that colt,” I told Beverly 
one evening in the library. “We’ll 
see more of Buccaneer, or I don’t 
know Мах. Now, we’ll need a good 
jock. This scrambling for the best 
boy we can get just before every race 

tract rider would. I can get Мопкеу 


O’Toole’s contract for thirty thou- 
sand.” She raised her eyebrows and 
I said, “He’s a топеу rider. Му dad 
gave Monk his start twenty years ago. 
He’s had a long run of tough luck, 
couple of bađ spills. Some of the 
wise guys think he’s lost his nerve. 
But for ту топеу he’s a great rider.” 

Beverly frowned at the smoke curl- 
ing up from her cigaret; she got up, 
walked to a window. She had a way 
of acting the deep th-inker that irri- 
tated me, because, like тапу wealthy 
owners, she hardly knew one horse 
from another. 

She came back and seated herself 
on the arm of ту chair. “Now look, 
ћопеу, I don’t want уои to think 
I’m— Well, frankly, aren’t we get- 
ting rather slightly mixed up?” she 
said. “First, a lame racehorseT Now 
an old јоскеу who has lost his nerve—” 
“Old? Who said he’s old? And 
who said he’s lost his nerve?” 

“You said people think—” 

Maybe she had actually misunder- 
stood me, but her crack about the 
chestnut and her diplomatic "we” 
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and “rather slightly” doubletalk 
goaded me. I heard mysel£ saying, “I 
meant smart aleck numbskulls like 
уои. Damn it, what do уои know 
about O’Toole? You haven’t even 
asked me how old he is. He’s only 
thirty-five. I could have told уои he’d 
never lost a race. I could have told 
уои Glory just had a touch o£ athlete’s 
foot and уои wouldn’t know the dif- 
ference. But I’ve been trying to give 
уои straight facts. The trouble is 
уои can’t get it through уоиг head—” 

“Don’t talk to me like that!” Her 
voice was sharp, domineering. 

Everything dammed up in one— 
Dad’s death, Judy, Bev’s attitude, even 
ту position here—made me mad right 
down to the heels. I shoved her off 
the chair and stood up. 

’Tll talk to уои exactly as I feel like 
talking,” I said. "If уои want some 
flunky who’ll butter уои in a proper 
tone of voice, go hire a crooner.” 

I headed for the door. 

“Rod!” She grabbed ту arm. 

I jerked ту arm free. “Get some 
chump who has confidence in уои" 
I said. "Maybe he’ll listen.” 

She looked as if I’d slapped her. 

Crossing the dark yard in the cold 
moonlight, I remembered that I’d 
promiseđ her sixty days’ notice. Well, 
she.could fire me in the morning. 

We were cooling out the third set o£ 
colts in the morning and the sun was 
high before I saw Beverly coming 
down the tree-lined lane toward the 
barn. She had on tailored slacks and 
a white turtleneck sweater and her 
golden hair gleamed in the sunlight. 
She was whistling, but in that sweater 
she could have got whistles апу place. 

Ignoring her, I took ту time ех- 
amining the colts’ legs. When I 
straighteneđ up and turned, she was 

“Feel better this morning, Mr. Ran- 
dolph?” she đrawled. 

“No,” I said. ’Tll buy that lame 
chestnut from уои for just what уои 
paid for him.” 

“I wouldn’t think o£ it. I have too 
much confidence in уоиг judgment.” 
She laughed so£tly, slipping her arm 
through mine. “Now am I forgiven?” 

“Let’s get one thing straight.” I 
scowled at her. “Who’s running this 

“You are,” she said. “No strings 
attached.” 

Her gray-green eyes teased me; 
her cheeks were flushed. She looked 
relaxed, ћарру; in fact, đownright 
beautiful. Or—the thought hit me 
suddenly—was the change in me? Was 
that what I’d been fretting about, 
fighting against? 

As I looked at her, a tiny pulse be- 
gan to throb in ту throat. I knew, 
with a suđden shaky, gone feeling, 
that that was the answer. She still 
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had all the old attraction for me, and 
somethi'ng in her eyes told me the pull 
still cvorked both ways. . . . 

Tom Hardy came out of the barn 
leading Golden Glory, saddled and 
bandaged. I gave Billy Watson, the 
exercise boy, a leg up. 

“We’re going to turn this colt loose 
for four furlongs," I told Beverly. 
“Stick around.” 

That trial was Golden Glory’s first 
speed test. Running like a scared 
antelope under a hundređ and twenty 
pounds, the chestnut burned up the 
half mile, around a turn, in forty-six- 
and-a-fifth. 

Tom Hardy stared at me with his 
jaw sagging, then pounded my back. 
“Воу, I take it all back!” 

Billy Watson, dismounting after the 
work, grinned at me. “Boss, Li’l 
Gen’ral don’t belong on the same 
track rvith this baby! He don’t even 
touch the ground.” 

Beverly looked at the lad incredu- 
lously. “You mean Golden Glory can 
beat General?" 

“Ma’am, he’ll run that bay colt 
right off the track.” 

Bev stared at Glory with a strange, 
betvildered expression. Now that he 
w’as slicked up and crammed with 
oats, he was a hanđsome colt. “Is that 
right, Rod?” she asked. 

“The world’s record for the half 
mile is forty-five and a fifth seconđs,” 
I said; “but it was done on a straight- 
away. Maybe he’s only a sprinter— 
we’ll find out—but we’re nominating 
this colt for the Big Triple right now.” 

A week before we were to ship to 
Bowie, Мопкеу O’Toole came to the 
farm to get acquainted. Monk had a 
crooked grin, jughandle ears and a 
pug nose that another jock had broken 
in a dressing-room fight. At 105 
pounds he looked like a flyweight pug. 
He greeted me with a соску, I-knew- 
you-when-you-bum grin, but was care- 
ful to call me “Mister” before others. 
The next morning, with Bev and all 
the hands watching, I put Monk up 
on Golden Glory and Billy Watson on 
Little General and sent them out to 
work a mile. Each colt carried a 
hundred and twenty pounds. We 
used the starting gate. I told the 
boys, “This is a race. Turn it on.” 

Little General, breaking fast, 
burned up the first quarter in twenty- 
two flat. Glory, swinging wide on 
the turn; hooked up with him going 
into the back stretch. For a furlong, 
the chestnut and the dark bay looked 
each other in the еуе, fighting it out. 
Then that big golden powerhouse 
started to leave General as if our 
Triple Crown hopeful had sudđenly 
run into a stretch of quicksand. 
Straightening out into the stretch, 
Glory was six lengths in the lead. He 
finished going away, with General so 
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far behind I almost felt sorry for him. 
I clocked the chestnut in one thirty- 
six; Tom Hardy caught him a fifth 

Beverly looked dazed. Right then 
she caught the fever that had hopped 
up the stable gang—the stunning 
realization that she owned a great 

“Oh, Rodl” Her fingers dug into 
my wrist. She seemed to have diffi- 
culty breathing. “Do you think he 

“Relax,” I said. “Can what?” 

She seemed not to hear me. She was 
staring through me, seeing something 
far away, beyond me; and suddenly I 
knew what she was seeing—a dazzling 
vision, a shimmering golden dream. 

“Is he really a Derby horse?” Her 
voice was hushed as if she were in 
church. “D-do you th-think he can— 
can win the Triple CrownV’ 

“Нопеу chile,” I said, “come back 
down to рарру out of that cloud.” 

From that day, she had eyes only 
for Golden Glory. She talked about 
him, petted him, brought her friends 
out to see him, took to feeding him 
sugar until I had to put my foot down. 
When she learned Glory liked to chevv 
tobacco, she bought a carton of cut 
plug for his own special use. I gave 
it to the grooms. 

She forgot Little General complete- 
ly. I could have entered the good 
little bay in a cheap claiming race 
and let some halter man walk off with 
him, and Bev woulđn’t have noticed. 
Even when we started to win all along 
the line at Bowie, taking good purses 
with our juveniles and older horses, 
Beverly’s interest was entirely with 
Golden Glory. 

The big colt had no trouble in win- 
ning all his starts, left me in no doubt 
of his stamina to go a route. Monk 
stuck strictly to my orders, riding only 
to win. Two weeks before the Derby, 
we still did not know how fast the 
chestnut could really run. 

But we did know the colt he would 
have to beat—Buccaneer. The Buck- 
leys’ big runner had won the Santa 
Anita Derby, and come within a 
whisker of tying the record for the 
Stake. The nevvspaper writers had a 
field đay drunnning up the East-West 
“duel” betvveen what Grantland Rice 
called “these Titans of the Turf.” 
For Мах Rieple was bringing Buc- 
caneer east for the Derby, gunning for 
the Triple Crown. . . . 

Beverly was photographeđ in a 
dozen different poses with Golden 
Glory. I read a very touching inter- 
view in which she told how she had 
“discđvered” the lame little colt in a 
field, and how she had nursed him 
back to health because she saw the 
signs of greatness in him. We laughed 
оуег it; I told her to епјоу herself, I 


I first realized how afraid of our 
colt the Buckleys were a week before 
the Derby, the same afternoon Buc- 
caneer had arrived at the Downs. I 
was discussing our chances with Bev- 
erly in her hotel suite when the tele- 
phone rang. Her maid answered. 

“A gentleman for you, Mrs. Eu- 

“Who?” Bev asked. 

“He won’t say, says it’s personal.” 
Bev took the phone. She frowned 
as she listened. “You must be drunk 
or crazy,” she said, and hung up. She 
looked at me. “Some joker just 
offered me eighty thousand dollars for 
Golden Glory." 

The phone rang again. 

“Let me answer,” I said. I walked 
over, picked it up and said, “Well?” 

“I wish to speak to Mrs. Euston,” a 
man said. His accent was Yankee. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Are you Mr. Randolph?” 

“Are you one of the Buckley boys?" 
“Buckley?” He sounded very puzzled. 
“I do not know апу Buckleys. Мау I 

“No,” I said. 

“Sir, this is important.” 

“What is?” 

“Tell Mrs. Euston I will рау ninety 
thousand dollars for Golden Glory.” 

“He’ll be worth much more,” I said, 
“after he wins the Derby.” 

“I am prepared to go as high as 
one-hundred thousand—cash within 
twenty-four hours—if she will sell be- 
fore the Derby.” 

I laughed. “She might be willing 
to рау you that much for Buccaneer.” 

“Why do you think he might be 
talking for the Buckleys?” Bev asked 
when I’d hung up. 

“There are angles to this business,” 
I saiđ. “If Buccaneer can add the 
Triple Crown to his record, he’ll be 
worth a fortune in the stud. But if 
he’s beaten now, he’ll retire as just 
another good horse. On the record, 
who has a real chance to beat him ех- 
cept Glory? So it’s my guess the 
Buckley twins want to buy our colt 
either to keep him out of Buccaneer’s 
way or to race him in their own colors. 
Either way, they’ll get their hundred 
grand back with interest.” 

“And if Glory wins,” she asked, 
“he’ll be just as valuable?” 

“More valuable,” I told her. “Glory 
comes from a line famous for great 
sires. Buccaneer might tum out to 
be a flop.” 

“A hundred thousanđ dollars for a 
horse I bought for a song!” Beverly 
laughed sudđenly; then tears welled 
up tnto her eyes, though she was smil- 
ing. She put her hands on either side 
of my face; her eyes seemed to grow 
luminous and tears spilled down her 
cheeks. “And I owe it all to уои, Rod, 
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teeth, stvept off his Stetson tvith a 
flourish. “Charmed, ma'am!” he 
squeaked. “It’s a pleashah!” 

Bev’s smile, the gleam in her eyes, _ 
reminded me of a boxer squaring off. 
“I understand you’re here buying 
horses, Mr. Buckley,” she said. 

“You been misinformed, ma’am.” 
The fat man’s grin spread almost to* 
his foxy gray eyes. “We’re here to win 
the Derby.” 

"So am I." Her voice sounđeđ odd- 
ly metallic. “I suppose you think you 

“It wouldn’t surprise me, ma’am.” 
Jeff shrugged his massive shoulders. 
“The best horse will win.” 

Bev glanced preeningly at her 
friends, who were staring at the two 
fat multimillionaires as if the Buck- 
leys were circus freaks. The suspi- 
cion hit me, “She’s shoiuing ofj, giving 
the smart set something to talk about." 

“He will,” Bev said, “and his name 
is Golden Glory. I’ll bet he’ll beat 
Buccaneer Saturday.” She said it the 
way a kid, or апу other amateur tvoulđ 
say, “I’ll bet my life.” 

Befdre I could even open my mouth 
Jeff Buckley squeaked, “How much?” 

Bev said grandly, “Five thousand 
dollars.” 

Jeff Buckley lost his jovial smirk. 
He stared at her, utterly deađpanneđ. 
In the abrupt silence I heard sparrotvs 
twittering on the roof of the barn. 
Staring at Bev, Jeff pulled a bulging 
wallet from his inner coat pocket. 
With deft fat fingers he jerkeđ out 
five one-thousand-đollar bills, handing 
them to Мах Rieple. 

“You take care of her, Мах.” His 
thin voice dripped scorn. “I got too 
many important things on my mind.” 

Beverly’s face turned scarlet. Then 
her mouth went taut with fury and 
she was dead white. 

I tried to head her off. “Cut it out, 
eff,” I said. "Mrs. Euston is only 
idding.” 

“Like hell I am!” Beverly glared 
at the fat man. "You name it, Fatso.” 

Jeff Buckley bit the tip off a 
cigar, rolled it to one corner of his 
thick-lippeđ mOuth. He said casually, 
“Fifty grand.” 

“Fine!” Bev said. Her eyes glit- 
tered. 

Jack Buckley spoke unexpectedly. 
"]VIe, too?” He stared unblinkingly at 

“You too!” She turned on him. 
“How much?” 

“Fifty grand.” 

“Hold it,” I said. “Suppose some 
other horse sneaks in first—” 

“Makes no difference,” Jeff ВисИеу 
said. “We’re betting on the chestnut 
and Buccaneer. First one under the 

“Suppose one o£ them has to be 
scratched?” 


Jeff looked at Beverly. “You name 

“He loses,” Beverly said. “If both 
have to be scratcheđ, we’U саггу the 
bets over to the Preakness.” 

Мах Rieple waved the five thou- 
sand at me. “You want to bet?” 

I looked at him sour!y. “In my 
book, chump, only suckers bet on 

Jeff Buckley’s haybelly shook with 
squeaky laughter. “Maybe уои got 
something there, Randy.” 

As soon as the Buckleys and Rieple 
had wafked on, Bev’s friends began to 
chatter. I didn’t need glasses to see 
that my crack had roiled her. I was 
disgusted with the way she had han- 
dled the whole thing. 

“It may interest уои to know,” I 
told her, "that jolly fat man— Jeff— 
once blew a forty-five caliber hole in 
a pal of his for welshing on a ten- 
đollar bet. When уои play with those 
boys you’re playing for keeps.” 

She said coldly, "I’m glad you’re 
finally realizing I do.” 

She went back to town with her 
friends while I stayed to see the horses 
fed. 

That was Sunday. On Tuesđay, 
with the Derby only four days off, 
Golden Glory went lame. Мопкеу 
O’Toole was giving the colt an easy 
morning gallop with Little General, 
ridden by ВШу Watson. I was 
mounted on a new sađdle ропу Bev 
had given me; sitting near the judges’ 
stand, I had my glasses on the two 
colts as they rounded the turn into the 
stretch. Suddenly I saw the big chest- 
nut stumble as his leading leg, the 
deformed one, hit the ground. He 
lurched sideways, hobbled a couple of 
strides and pulled up sharply on three 
legs. 

Му first thought as I legged my 
ропу into a gallop was that, even with 
bandages on, Glory had bowed a ten- 
don. At best, I hoped for a loose 
plate. But the way the colt stood 
when I galloped up, his left elbow 
tucked into his side and only the toe 
of the foot touching the ground, told 

It was midafternoon before I could 
locate Beverly. She was dressed for a 
cocktail party when I brushed past 
the maid into her suite. Bev took one 
look at me and askeđ, her voice rising 
sharply, “What’s wrong?” 

“Where the hell have уои been?” 
I had trouble controlling my voice. 
Му legs shook as if I’d run a mara- 
thon; I felt completely busheđ, and 
probably looked drunk. “Are уои 
sure уои can raise a hundred thousand 
cash?” 

Bev sat down sudđenly. Her mouth 
opened, but no sound came out. 

“Glory’s out of the Derby.” I told 
her exactly what had happened. “It’s 
not ordinary lameness,” I explained. 


“I had x-rays taken—here they are. 
The vet says there’s a small crack at 
the base of the coffin bone—the bone 
down deep insiđe the hoof.” I 
snapped on a table lamp and showed 
her the almost-invisible split the vet 
had pointed out to me on the nega- 
tives. “The vet thinks that scythe 
blađe Glory stepped on must have 
nicked the bone—remember I said the 
frog looks as if it had been sliced wide 
open? The bone fissure diđn’t bother 
him as long as Glory did no hard 
work. But the strain of racing has be- 
gun to split the crack wider.” 

“It looks hardly bigger than a fty- 
speck.” Bev studieđ the x-rays as if 
her life đepenđeđ on memorizing 
them. “Is it really serious?” 

"It’s serious,” I said. “Sometimes a 
broken leg can be patched up, if the 
fracture is simple and above the hoof. 
But when the break’s in the coffin 
bone, down inside the hoof, it’s almost 
impossible to do anything without 
practically tearing the foot apart—and 
then how can уои put it together? 
That’s why it’s called the coffin bone.” 

“You mean,” she said faintly, "he’s 
—he’s all through?” 

“The vet thinks he’ll be all right 
after a layoff,” I told her. "After all, 
he’s used the foot since he was a foal, 
But he won’t be able to run in the 
Derby. He must have complete rest, 
no strain on the leg. If that tiny 
crack opens, splits the coffin bone— 
that will be the end of Golden Glory.” 

. 1т was pitiful to watch her, sitting 
there in the lamplight, the x-rays on 
her lap like scraps of a shattered 
dream, her dream of glory. She 
couldn’t have felt апу worse than I 
did. What she hankered for—victory 
in the Derby and perhaps a Triple 
Crown winner—had been for me a 
lifelong ćfieam. The difference was 
that I had the professional’s fatalism, 
the hard-won patience developed over 
the years. She had nothing like that 
to fall back on, nothing to cushion 
the shock. 

“Cheer up, kid.” I put my arm 
around her and grinned, trying to 
hide how low I felt. “Maybe we have 

уеаг -olds. Little General^might still 
pull us through, even now.” 

“Not with the Buckleys,” she said 
dully. “Do уои think I could call off 
the bets?” 

For a moment I thought she was 
out of her head. "Not a chance. You 
made the terms,” I said. “The Buck-' 
leys know they’ve won. Everybody at 
the Downs knows it. Нопеу, уои 
shouldn’t have called Jeff ’Fatso’.” 

Th’at was when she began to сгу. 

I tried to comfort her, but all I 
could think of to say was, “That’s the 
way it is—that’s racing.” 

I wasn’t sure sl»e even heard me. I 
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Sometimes at night I’d come wide 
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Suddenly I knew, as clearly as if he 
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"When I'm good and ready to give 

Jefl Buckley, immovable as a moun- 
tain, studied her tear-streaked face. 
He asked almost gently, “You short 
of change?” 

“No,” she said. “Now get out.” 

“Then you better get ready to рау 
off when the banks open Monday. 
There’s ways of handling even a dame 
like you.” Jeff looked at me. “We 
give her a whole week and she don’t 
even рау us a phone call." 

Wheeling, he lumbered toward the 
door. 

“Wait,” I said. The big man 
stopped, turned. “Jeff, would you 
and Jack рау a hundred thousand 
dollars for Golden Glory, if you could 
never race him but only use him in 
the stud?” 

Silent, he studied me. . Then he 
shrugged. “I’d have to ask Jack.” 

“I’m not dickering, Jeff.” I felt 
sweat prickling my forehead. “I mean 
yes or no, on the level.” 

“Yes.” He looked at Beverly. "You 
give us that Great Simon colt, ma’am, 
and we’ll call it even.” 

Beverly said through her teeth, “Get 

° U He walked out. 


She turned on me furiously. “How 
dare you—” 

“Shut up. What more proof do 
you need?” I said. “That’s the kind 
of horse you’d kill to wiri a race. 
Would that fat guy risk a hundred 

“What do I care about breeding? 
All I want is to win races.” 

“No matter what it costs.” I looked 
at her, and I knew that anything I 
could say would never matter. This 
was where I’d come in. 

“What’s the point of horse racing?” 
she said harshly. "It’s to win, isn’t 

“I used to think so. But how you 
win counts a little bit, too.” I felt 
completely detached, and even won- 
dered a little why I could not feel sad. 
“Once I thought you did me a dirty 
trick, Bev, when you gave me the 
bounce. But it was the smartest thing 
you ever did. You saved us both a 
lot of misery. Now I’m returning the 

I saw her jaw muscles bulge. Her 
beautiful greenish eyes were hard as 
emeralds. 

“I owe you sixty days,” I said. 
"While I’m here Golden Glory doesn’t 



“Wait,” I said. 
sand dollars foi 


. рау a hundred thou- 
se him in the stud?” 


“You’re through,” she said. “Get 
out. You cheap gypl” 

She walked out of the barn. 

That night I hunted up Мопкеу 
O’Toole at his hotel. 

“I know,” he said. "She called up 
a little while ago. I ride Glory to- 
morrow.” He wrinkled his forehead. 
“What the hell, Randy! She crazy?” 

"For glory,” I said. “Like a lot of 
stuffed shirts.” 

“Randy, your pa once said some- 
thing I thought didn’t make no sense.” 
Monk rubbed his snub nose reflective- 
ly. “He told me, ’Plenty of bums who 
can’t make the weight ride to fame 
on a horse’s back.’ ’’ The little jock 
wagged his head. “I must have been a 
dumb kid. I thought he meant jump- 
in’ horse jocks.” 

“Monk, tomorrow you ride without 
a bat,” I said. "If she orders you to 
carr у one, you lose that bat in the 
starting gate. Unđerstand? You ac- 
cidentally drop that whip.” 

Monk’s eyes were suddenly wary. 
“I ride for dough,” he said. “Му job 
is t° иу to win.” 

“I’m not asking you not to try,” I 
said. “I’m just telling you—no bat.” 

He rubbed his jaw, scowling. 
“Look, Randy. I’ve rode thousands 
of nags. I got no feeling about ’em 
like you have. To me a horse is— 
well, like a motorcycle.” 

“I know,” I said. I tried another 
angle. “Of all the horses you’ve rid- 
фп, how do you figure Glory?” 

« “Tops,” he said. "The best. He's 
got a heart as big as a watermelon.” 

“There you are,” I said. “You don’t 


“He always does.” Monk thought a 
while, studying his powerful hands. 
“Окау, Randy. I’ll give him a ride.” 

"Good.” I patted the little guy on 
the shoulder. "Just remember, Monk 
—I’ll see you after the race.” 

"You’re just like your old man,” he 
said. “He once took a bat to me for 
belting a two-year-olđ.” 

I was sweating out the sixth race, 
standing on the clubhouse terrace in 
the afternoon sunshine, when someone 
tapped my shoulder. I turned jump- 
ily to find Judy Page’s mother smiling 
up atme. 

“Why, Rod, what are you doing up 
here? Don’t you have two horses in 
the next race?” 

I always liked Judy’s mother, maybe 
because she was so much like Judy; 
she always seemed gay and young. 
But I was not ћарру to see her now. 
“No,” I said, “I haven’t.” 

She looked bewildered. “But—Judy 

“Is she here?” I’d thought I was 
feeling as low as I could get. 

“Of course. We were at the Derby 
too.” Her fresh, kiridly face lit up in 
a laugh. “She just has to see your 
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horses run.” She waved some pari- 
mutuel tickets. “On Golđen Glory— 
on the nosel” 

I winceđ. “How much have you 
bet?” 

“Ten dollars each and ten for J. K. 
But he's not- here.” She grinned. 
"We're mere pikers, but w'e certainly 
couldn’t let your horse go to the post 
svithout backing him.” 

Something happened to my throat; 
I couldn’t swallow. They were bet- 
ting, not to win, but for sentiment; 
they were for i 


“He’s 




” I s: 


n you don’ 

I heard someone svalk up behind 
me. “Mother,” Judy said, “have you 
bought those tic—” Her voice 
chopped off as I turned. 

She stood there, trim and lovely in 
a dark tailored suit. We stared at 
each other, and her face slowly turned 


red. 






in the sun. Little General, Steve 
Madden up, led the parade behind the 
lead ропу. Behind him pranced Buc- 
caneer, wearing the rogue’s badge, 
blinkers. Tossing his head, fidgeting, 
the big blood bay looked powerful, 
razor-sharp. 

At the end of the line svalked 
Golden Glory. I focussed my glasses 
on him, my hands sweaty, shaky. To 
апуопе only casually acquainted with 
his strange lopsiđed walk, he prob- 
ably looked all right. But I knew he 
was not. Even if his foot should hold 
than a week of idleness left 


nile- 


felt as if ] 

“Hello, Judy.” I tried to keep my 
voice casual. “No,” I told Mrs. Page, 
"I don’t train for Cardelligan апу 

“You don’tV’ Juđy sounded almost 
indignant. "Why, you were going 
hotter than a firecracker. You put 
that dame where she is today.” 

“Listen to her.” Mrs. Page waggeđ 
her head at me. “She even reads The 
Daily Racing Form now. J. K. says 
she sounds like a tout.” 

“I followed your advice,” I said to 
Judy. “About not breaking апу legs.” 

She looked away from me quickly, 
blinking. She murmuređ, “Jealous 
people aren’t fit to give advice.” She 
looked ashamed. 

“It was good advice,” I said. 

The restless, shifting murmur of the 
crowd quieted suddenly as the bugler 
blew Boots and Saddles. 

“Come on.” Mrs. Page took my 
arm. “You can see better from our 

As the band struck up "Maryland,” 
the thoroughbreds came filing out 
onto the track, eleven of America’s 
finest three-year-olđs, gleaming glossily 


and-three-sixteenths. 

Мопкеу O’Toole’s thin face was 
grim. He carried a bat. I saw him 
pat Glory’s neck and say something. 
Glory cocked his ears back, listening. 
He looked perfectly relaxed, calm. 
He had that proud look-of-eagles in 
his dark eyes that told me he still con- 
siđered himself top stallion of them 
all. “Relax, kid,” he seemed to be 
telling Monk. “This is just another 
race. Nothing to it. Just hang on.” 

I never took my eyes off that golđen 
colt as he paraded past us, following 
the others on up the track past the 
packed granđstand toward the distant 
starting gate. Му mouth felt cottony, 
sweat ran down my ribs, as I watched 
Golden Glory walk away. He was 
going away from rne, and I could not 
stop his going, and he was the greatest 
horse I’d ever known. I had discov- 
ered and developed him; but for me, 
he still would be romping in green 
paddocks. He was out there now, 
obediently walking to his doom, be- 
cause of me. I was watching a friend 
walk out of my life forever. 

I lowered the glasses. Му throat 
felt tight, dry. Judy was staring at 
me. She asked, “What’s the matter 
with him?” 

“A week’s layoff,” I said bitterly, 
"and a crackeđ coffin bone.” 

Judy stared at me, then looked up 
the track. Her face was white. 

I stood up, watching through the 
glasses. Buccaneer, as usual, acted up 


THERE’S MANY A CUT ’TWIXT THE CHIN AND THE LIP 

These two come together as if they were planned, 

And I have to admit that I’m often unmanned; 

Му face is all lathered, my cheek’s yet ungrazeđ, 

Му mouth is screwed up and my razor is raised, 

Му skin is stretcheđ taut till the hairs stand up straight, 
The blađe is descending to deal them their fate, 

When, filled with great urgency, clamor, and zest, 
Somebody wants into the medicine chest! 


at the gate. He lashed out, kicking. 
Starter’s assistants on foot helped 
Wolf, his јоскеу, back the brute into 
the Number Two stall. Little Gen- 
eral had the pole. Glory was Number 
Eight. Nostrils flaring, ears pricked 
forward, he was keyed up now, ready 
to run. Monk still carried his bat. 

The thoroughbreds were in the 
stalls. There was that breathless, ех- 
pectant hush over the great crowd. 

The bell clangeđ. 

That swelling roar: “They’re ofj!” 

Buccaneer and General broke fast- 
est, shooting out together. Glory got 
left. I couldn’t tell what went wrong. 
He was lost in the charging, scram- 
bling rush. I found myself hoping 
he’d pull up lame at once. 

As the field charged đown the 
stretch past the grandstand, Buccaneer 
was half-a-length ahead of General. 
He was pulling away at every stride. 
General was a length ahead of Mio- 
mar, in third. As the field went un- 
der the wire heading for the club- 
house turn, Glory was third from last. 
He was running heavily, away off 
form. I saw Monk, without a bat, 
urging him, trying to shake him up. 

I felt sick. When Buccaneer got in 
front he stayed there. I said bitterly, 
lowering my glasses, “Of all the lousy 

“Look!” Judy jumped up. “He’s 
starting to run!” 

Going into the turn, drifting wiđe, 
Glory flattened out. His strides 
lengthened. His flying tail rose high 
like a flaunting banner. Buccaneer 
was three lengths out in front of Mio- 
»mar, with Little General dropping 
back, when Golden Glory started mov- 
ing up. 

I thought, wonderingly, 'But how 
can he runl’ as he started passing 
horse after horse. Probably his great 
fighting heart dulled the agony in his 
foot; maybe he never even felt a 
twinge. All I do know is that I’d 
never before seen a speed horse really 
run. At the three-quarter pole, 
straightening into the back stretch, 
he passed General as if the little bay 
were hobby-horsing up and down. An- 
other half-furlong and he caught the 
fading Miomar. Thep there was only 
Buccaneer, running with tremendous 
strides, five lengths ahead of him. 

That was when Buccaneer’s јоскеу, 
Wolf, passing the five-eighth pole, 
glanced back. Wolf hit the bay colt 

Most of the thousands of spectators 
missed the heart of that race. The 
two colts fought it out there on the 
back stretch, far from the grandstand, 
and coming around the turn home. 
But the crowd could see the crouching 
jockeys flying along and the bobbing 
bay and chestnut heads, drawing to- 
gether. There was a roar in my ears 
that might have come from the crowd 




or from my own blood pressure; I 
could hardly breathe as I watched 
Golden Glory, between the five-eighth 
and seven-sixteenth poles, catch up, 
foot by foot, with Buccaneer—the 
greatest sprinting elfort I’ve ever seen 
on a racetrack. 

They passed the three-eighths pole, 
flying into the last turn, neck and 
neck. Wolf was flailing with the 
whip. O’Toole appeared to be doing 
nothing, but he was riding for the big 
топеу, giving Glory all the help lie 

They rounded that final turn 
lengths ahead of the field, hooked to- 
gether as a team, running in perfect 
rhythm, staring each other in the еуе. 
Their running was as beautiful as 
the rise and fall of great music, and it 
looked so easy. Only their straining 
_muscles told of the heartbreaking, 
'driving effort as they matched stride 
for stride, as near to flying as running 

A quarter-mile from the finish, 
straightening into the stretch, Buc- 
caneer broke. Maybe the merciless 
whipping when he was doing his best 
soured him. Maybe, at that killing 
pace, he had no more left to give. Or 
maybe his heart broke from looking a 
better horse in the еуе— a chestnut colt 
whose spirit could never be broken, 
who would die before he’d quit. 

The big bay faltered, Glory lunged 
ahead—and there at the head of the 
stretch Buccaneer wilted. With Glory 
running away from him, the hand- 
some bay deliberately quit—quit cold. 
In mere seconds Little General over- 
took him, the whole field swept past 

The roar of the vast crowd that had 
made Buccaneer the favorite was a 
deafening, headsplitting thunder that 
swelled until the concrete underfoot 
seemed to vibrate. 

Golden Glory, running all out, 
came charging đown the stretch fifteen 
lengths in the lead, drawing away at 
every swooping stride from the hope- 
lessly-outclassed field. 

“Ease him upl” I was yelling. “Ease 
him upl” But I could not hear ту 
own voice in the thunderous din. 

A sixteenth from the wire Monk 
eased up, slowing the colt. That was 
when it happened. With less thjn 
fifty yards to go, Golđen Glory came 
apart. As long as there was need for 
it, the great colt’s fighting heart had 
held him up, made him drive himself 
to tlie limit. But now, with the race 
won, with no rival ahead of him, he 
staggered. He stumbleđ, holding up 
his broken foot. 

The sudđen lurch nearly threw 
Мопкеу O’Toole from tlie saddle. 
The Little Irishman regained his bal- 
ance by grabbing a handful of mane. 
He kicked his feet from the stirrups as 
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the lurching colt, carried forward by 
his own momentum, staggered blindly 
towarđ the finish. 

Then and there for all time Мопкеу 
O’Toole proved his right to be classed 
as a great топеу rider. With the field 
charging down on them, cutting their 
lead by the second, the grimfaced 
јоскеу beat his heels against the gold- 
en colt’s sweat-drenched ribs pitilessly 
urging him the last few yards to vic- 
tory. If he’d had a bat, he would 
have used it. In the sudden awful 
silence, punctuated only by the rush- 
ing hoofbeats behind, I could hear 
him coaxing, encouraging, pleading, 
"Hud. Glorvl Hun. hnvl Gn nn. 


Hobbling drunkenly on three legs, 
the golden colt strained forward those 
last few yards. He staggered under 
the wire a split-second before Little 
General raced by, followed by the 
other horses sweeping past in a rush. 
The last rival to go by was Buccaneer, 
floundering along at a lumbering, 
quitter’s gallop. 

I was already out of the box and 
running when Golden Glory col- 


There was an ooze of blood where 
the splintered bone had driven down 
through the frog of his foot. I knelt 
at his head, and I had harđly reached 
him when liis great heart, that would 
never know defeat, stopped beating. 

A crowđ surrounded us—stewards, 
judges, track workmen, a veterinarian, 
news photographers taking pictures. 
I saw Tom Harđy, his leathery face 
stunned with grief, standing between 
Beverly and Мопкеу O’Toole. Near 
them stood the Buckleys and Мах 
Rieple and Juđy. They were all star- 
ing down at the golden colt in the 
awed silence only death can bring. 

ВШу Watson, his exercise, boy, was 
crying dumbly. 

Beverly was the only one whose eyes 
mirrored no real regret, no trace of 
sorrow. She gazed down at Golden 
Glory as if she were contemplating a 
flat tire on her linjousine—a piece of 
wornout equipment that w T ould, in- 
conveniently, have to be replaced. 
Golden Glory—a mere animal—had 
served her purpose. She had won the 
Preakness, humbled the Buckleys. 
That was all. 

As I stood up, she had already 
shifted her attention to Judy. “Well,” 
I said, ”you’ve won a great race.” I 
could not keep the bitterness out of 
ту voice. “Now you can brag to all 

The eyes Beverly turned on me 
were as hard as emeralds. Tlie tilt of 
her head was proud, arrogant. “Yes,” 
she said, “I have won.” She smiled 
smugly at the Buckleys. “What do 
you say now? Who owned the better 
horse?” 


Behind her eyes was an inhuman, 
ecstatic glow. In her own mind, she 
was standing triumphantly in the 
winner’s circle. But she stood alone 
in a circle of her own making—a circle 
of scornful eyes, of hostile faces, of 
men who despised her for the thing 
she had done. 

I saw Jeff Buckley staring down at 
Golden Glory. It was the only time 
I ever saw his hard eyes soften. He 
spoke musingly, as if thinking aloud; 
“He might have been another Man o’ 
War—another Colin, Blenheim, Sir 
Galahad—the greatest horse I ever 
saw.” He gazed wonderingly at Bev- 
erly. “And you think you’ve won. 
Му God, you don’t know what you’ve 

Silent Jack Buckley made the long- 
est speećh апуопе ever heard from 
him. “We get around," he told Bev- 
erly. “And while we’re alive you’ll 
never live this down.” He pointed at 
Golđen Glory. “For what he did to- 
day, they’ll remember him always. 
But you—” The contempt in his eyes 
would have withered a weed; his high- 
pitched voice rose with terrible fury, 
as if he were cursing her. “They’ll 
remember уои for what you did to 

Judy and I were silent as we left the 
track, walking to where her mother 
would be waiting for us in their car. 
After a while Juđy asked, “What do 
you plan to do now?” 

I felt low, worn-out; I’d had enough 
radng to do me for a long while. “No 
plans,” I said. “Prohably go away for 

“Have you been saving your 
топеу?” she asked. 

“Loaded," I saiđ. “Haven’t had 
time to spend it.” 

“I know just the place to go,” Judy 
saiđ.- “There’s a farm next to ours 
for sale—the one just north of us." 

We walkeđ about six steps before 
that idea sank in. Then sudđenly I 
felt as lively as a yearling colt. “Do 
they still call it the old Randolph 
place?" I asked. 

“We do,” Judy said. “We’ve never 
calleđ it anything else." 

“I’ll look at it,” I said. “Right 
now, if you’re driving that way.” 

“We are. And while you’re out our 
way, I wish you’d look at a colt I’ve 
bought — a Great Simon-Hermione 
colt.” Judy glanced at me, then 
looked away. "Maybe you’d likp to 
train him for me?” 

‘Тт through training for others. 
Of course,” I adđeđ, “if I had a share 
in him—” 

“That could be arranged,” Juđy 
said evenly, “if I went with him.” 

I took her by the arm. Му throat 
felt tight, full. “Let’s have a loojf at 
that colt right now, buttercup. Г11 
bet he’s a knockout." • 
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■ The weird series of adventures began the day New 
Orleans police hauled in a gnarled, filthy old harridan 
on a petty larceny rap. It took three cops to hold down the 
writhing, screaming old girl of the streets who unleashed a 
blistering stream of profanity until they finally got her 
cooped up in-a cell at the Fourth Precinct. 

Her name, she said, was Ann Murphy, and that was 
all she told. All that night she shook the bars in fury and 
bared her toothless gums at апуопе who came near. Finally, 
she fell silent and the cops heaved sighs of relief. 

'Тћеу found her next morning—hanging lifeless from 
a window bar. “Suicide" read the police verdict and the 
case was closed. 

But was it? 

A few weeks later, the cell had another occupant—a 
gentleman whose fingers were detected in pockets other 
than his own. He was a pleasant, almost affable chap who 
had been in and out of the clink a round dozen times. No 
trouble to the police. And yet, a day or two after his arrest, 
he was found hanging from the same cell winđow as Ann 
Murphy! 

It was only the beginning. Another lawbreaker was- 
stowed away in the same cooler and before long, police of 
the Fourth Precinct had still another suicide on their hands. 

Then things quieteđ down. But, after a time, there 
was still another suicide in exactly the same way and from 
exactly the same winđow. Police were now utterly baffled 
at the incredible coincidence—baffled until one dawn a 
prisoner named Магу Taylor tried to kill herself and was 
cut down and revived in time. And then cops learned it 


Despite the obvious fakes and 
mistakes, an impressive body of evidence 
has been gathered vvhich seems to 
prove that there really are ghosts. 
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wasn’t coincidence at all. Because 
Магу told a story that whitened the 
faces o£ the most courageous. 

On the night she attempted suicide, 
Магу said, she was awakened from 
sleep by the uneasy feeling that some- 
one was occupying the cell with her. 
Peering through the gloom, she de- 
tected a faint glimmer and heard a 
slight rustle. Then she was frozen 
with horror—because the glimmer 
grew stronger and the figure o£ a 
woman was plainly outlined. 

It was, Магу said between shuddery 
sobs, an old, old woman with matted 
hair and wilđly staring eyes. She pro- 
ceeded to describe her dress and ap- 
pearance and the policemen looked at 
one another. Магу was describing, 
down to the last detail, the wizened, 
epithet-hurling creature they had 
known as Ann Мигрћу, who had been 
the first to hang herself from the cell 
windgw. 

Магу spoke on. The figure mo- 
tioned for her to rise and Магу 
obeyed. She received a sign to re- 
move her dress, tear it into strips. 
Магу did so. The figure pointed to 
•the window and Магу looped one end 
o£ the improvised noose around a win- 
dow bar and the other end around 
her neck. Despite her fear and hor- 
ror, Магу said that an unseen, unfelt 
force was compelling her to follow 

Under the baleful influence, Магу 
Taylor tried to kill herself. 

Was the ghost o£ Ann Мигрћу 
haunting the cell in the Fourth Pre- 
cinct? Police decided to see for them- 
selves. They didn’t have to wait long; 
soon another lawbreaker presented 
fiimself, a total stranger to town who 
knew nothing of the strange Miss 
Мигрћу and the alleged spectre. Cops 
clapped him in the cell, then took 
vantage points outside and waited. 

Hours passed and nothing hap- 
pened.- The prisoner snored peace- 
fully on his cot. Then, just before 
dawn broke, the vigil was rewarded. 
A terrified scream came from the cell— 

Police rushed in and found .the 
prisoner cowering in a corner near the 
window, his hands outstretched as i£ 
warding off an unseen assailant. 
They took him out, calmed him down 
and then asked what he had seen. 

His reply staggered the cops. He 
saw a figure, the figure o£ a woman. 
He saw the figure o£ old Ann Мигрћу! 

That was enough. The police 
closed the cell and converted it into 
a storage room. 

Do уои believe the story? Do уои 
think that the evil ghost o£ the evil 
old woman was actually wandering 
restlessly in the cell o£ the Fourth 
Precinct and exerting her will on all 
the occupants? 

Probably уои don’t, because you’re 
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a hep, inodern young American and 
you’ve got no truck with medieval 
superstitions, witches, black magic or 
haunts. You’ve got уоиг feet on the 
ground and уоиг head out o£ the 
clouđs. You believe in things уои can 
see, touch and feel and рау no mind 
to the things уои can’t. Someone asks 
if уои think ghosts exist and уои give 
out with a horse laugh and snort that 
уои stopped believing in pixies and 
Santa Claus when уои were six. 

But don’t be too соску. Read on 
and уои may learn things that will 
stop уои short, shock уои, even scare 
уои. You may also learn things that 
will convince уои. 

Most people scoff at ghosts and for 
good reason. There are vast hordes 
of cultists, crackpots, black-robed rviz- 
ards who are past masters in the art 
of fakery, and рћопу mediums who 
reap handsome profits by bamboo- 
zling the gullible. Тћеу employ a 
wide variety of mystic tricks and in- 
genious apparatus to cause tables to 
tip, spirits of the departed to appear 
and voices of the dead to be hearđ. 

The chiselers are in there, pitching 
real-hard, and the average guy is smart 
enough to see through them. 

But this may be news to уои: There 
is a hard core of scientific investigators 
—psychologists, eđucators, persons who 
have spent lifetimes in level-headed 
research—who are firmly convinced 
that behind the frauds and chicanery 
lies a nugget o£ truth. They have 
found out things about life, death 
and the shadowy half-worlđ in be- 
tween and they tell уои flatly life does 
not end when the last breath leaves 
the body. 

They tell уои, in brief, that spirits 
can ver j well be roaming this world 
o£ the living! 

Listen to what they say: 

William McDougall, rvho was pro- 
fessor o£ psychology at Harvard and 
Duke Universities and who helped Dr. 
J. B. Rhine establish the world’s first 
laboratory for psychic research at 
Duke, has declared: “In my opinion 
there has been gathered a very weighty 
mass of evidence indicating that hu- 
man personality does not ahvays at 
death wholly cease to be a source of 
influence upon the living.” 

Professor Gustav Stromberg o£ the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, tvriting 
about apparitions of the dead which 
ћауе been seen, pointed out: "All 
races on earth seem to have recorded 
them and many are so well authenti- 
cated that we have no right to doubt 

Sir William Barrett, who was pro- 
fessor o£ physics at the Royal College 
of Science in Dublin and founder o£ 
the British Society for Psychical Re- 
search, has made this flat statement: 
“I am absolutely convinced of the fact 
that those who once lived on earth 


can and do communicate with us. It 
is hardly possible to convey to the in- 
experienced an adequate idea of the 
strength and cumulative force o£ the 
evidence.” 

And Sir Oliver Lođge, one of the 
pioneers o£ modern spiritualism, and 
a noted physicist as well, has this to 
say: “I tell уои we do persist. Com- 
munication is possible. I have proved 
that the people who communicate are 
who and what they say they are. The 
conclusion is that survival is scien- 
tifically proved by scientific investi- 
gation.” 

Two vital conclusions are inescap- 
able in these assertions. The first: 
The persons who uttered them were 
established, worlđ-noted men o£ learn- 
ing—not the seers in the cloaks and 
hoods. The second: They all cite 
“evidence,” scientific proof o£ their 
conclusions. 

So let’s get at the evidence and see 
liow it builds. 

Start with something called "extra- 
sensory perception,” the famous ESP 
coined by Dr. Rhine at Duke Uni- 
versity. You’ve no doubt heard of it— 
but what’s it got to do with ghosts? 

If an individual can "see” or feel a 
fact or an object without using апу of 
his senses, he’s gifted with ESP. If 
thoughts, feelings, impressions can be 
sent from one mind to another with- 
out using апу o£ the accepted chan- 
nels of communication such as sight, 
sound or touch, ESP is operating. 

At Duke, literally tens of thousands 
of tests have been made on countless 
volunteer subjects under all sorts o£ 
conditions to see whether ESP exists. 
A great deal of the testing.is done 
with a special deck of 25 ESP carđs— 
'five bearing stars, five circles, fiive 
crosses, five sauares and five wavy 
lines. The cards are carefully shuffled 
and the subjects, w'ho sometimes are 
in other rooms or even buildings, try 
to guess their sequence. 

Now by pure guesswork, mathema- 
ticians concluđe that an average sub- 
ject would get five right out of the 25. 
Once in a while, a lucky guesser would 
get more—but Dr. Rhine has a way 
around that. He gives indiviđual 
subjects dozens, even hundreds of 
tests, to rule out апу possibility of 

What’s been the result? 

A great many young men and wom- 
en have averaged just five correct an- 
swers. Fine. But —there have been a 
number who have scoređ consistently 
and significantly higher! Declares one 
neutral observer who has studied the 
results: “If one accepts the mathe- 
matics—and the American Institute o£ 
Mathematical Statistics has—the condi- 
tions of the experiments, the honesty 
of the subjects and experimenters, 
BLUEBOOK 


tlien it seems one must admit the 
existence o£ some extra-sensory fac- 

How else can you explain the fan- 
tastic story involving pretty young 
Laura Edmonđs, daughter of a promi- 
nent judge? Laura hađ gone to finish- 
ing school, learned a smattering of 
French, but beyond that spoke only 
English. Remember that. 

It was a quiet Sunday afternoon in 
the Edmonds’ New York City home 
when a stranger, carrying an introduc- 
tion to the judge, dropped in. He 
was a Greek and had never been in 
the house before, nor had Laura ever 

Suddenly, unaccountably, the young 
girl began to act strangely; her speech, 
manner and even appearance seemed 
to alter. Then, to the utter astonish- 
ment of everyone in the room, she 
started to converse with the Greek 
visitor—in his own languagel 

The caller was pleased and answered 
amiably—and then he suđdenly burst 
into tears. Laura had told him, with 
a sob in her voice, that his son had 
just died in Greece, 4,000 miles away. 
It was incredible enough that the girl 
began to talk fluently in a tongue she 
had never learneđ. It was even more 
incredible when the death o£ the son 
was later confirmed. 

Declared Judge Edmonds after the 
incident: “To đeny the fact is im- 
possible. ... I could as well deny 
the light of the sun.... It took place 
before eight or ten eđucated and in- 
telligent persons . . .” 

And then the.juđge put the ques- 
tion: “How could Laura tell him of 
the death of his son? How could 
Laura understand and speak Greek, 
which she had never previously 

How, indeed, unless we accept the 
fact that some people are gifted in an 
unexplained way to pierce the veil of 
the unknown. 

Too many things like this have 
happened. Too many times phe- 
nomena have occurred which could 
not be explained in terms of anything 
science knows. Declares Dr. Rhine: 
“I think I would be both an intellec- 
tual coward and a fool to ignore the 
manv things of this kind that I have 
been fortunate to learn something 

\Vhat are these strange things peo- 
ple have seen? They are apparitions 
and they are ghostsl Did you know 
that they’re not the same? Appari- 
tions are seen once, infrequently 
twice, and then never again. But 
ghosts appear at the same place at 
regular intervals. 

Let's take apparitions first. Тћеу 
have happened, and are happening, 
far too numerously to be pure coinci- 
dence. Both the American and Brit- 


ish Societies o£ Psychical Research 
have investigated innumerable in- 
stances, weeded out the frauds and the 
hallucinations of obviously disturbed 
mental cases and are left with an im- 
posing body of authentic cases. 

A number of psychic researchers be- 
lieve that when an indiviđual dies, an 
unknown something is released from 
the physical body and makes a brief, 
fleeting contact with those with whom 
the dying person is emotionally linked 
—a father, son, wi£e, husband. The 
contact is made through that un- 
fathomable channel of communica- 
tion with which Dr. Rhine and his 
associates are svrestling. 

Take the amazing story revealed by 
Chester Hayworth o£ Dallas, Тех., 
and recorded in the Journal o£ the 
American Society for Psychical Re- 
search. Hayworth arrived home after 
midnight and went directly to bed. 
Suđdenly he saw his bedroom door 
open slowly. 

In stepped his father! 

But the older man lived in Los An- 
geles. Hayworth sat up speechless. 
He stared as the visitor approacheđ, 
sat on the bed and extendeđ his hand. 
Dazedly, Hayworth lifted his arm and 
felt his father grip his hand. There 
could be no mistake—it was his fa- 
ther, dressed in tan work clothes with 
broivn suspenders and a caliper ruler 
in his shirt pocket. The older man 
shook his head as i£ in great sorrow. 
Then he vanished. 

Hayworth remained motionless and 
then the ringing of the doorbell broke 
into his swirling thoughts. He slipped 
on a robe, opened the door and there 
stood a messenger, a wire in his hand. 
Hayworth ripped it open. 

"Dad died.” the message read. 

“Can you come?” 

Hayworth went to Los Angeles and 
after the funeral, his mind still on the 
strange happening in his bedroom, he 
asked his mother if he could see the 
clothes that his father wore when he 
died. 

"Why yes,” his mother replied. 
“Your father was working on the car.” 
She led him to the closet and pointed. 
There were a set of tan work clothes. 
Hayworth looked closely at the shirt 

There, peeping out exactly as he 
remembered back in Dallas, was a 
caliper ruler! 

How do you figure it? And how 
do you figure the experience of the 
great theatrical figure, David Belasco? 

This is the bizarre story: 

Belasco arrived home in Newport, 
R. I., one evening after long hours of 
rehearsals. Bone weary, he fell into 
a deep sleep. Suddenly he opened his 
eyes, and tried vainly to get up. He 
moved his head and saw a figure 
standing close beside the bed in the 


gloom. He peered closely and recog- 
nized his mother. 

But Belasco knew that his mother 
was a continent away at the time, in 
San Francisco! 

He told what happened: “As I 
strove to speak and sit up, she smiled 
at me a loving, reassuring smile, spoke 
my name—the name she called me in 
my boyhood—’Davy, Davy, Davy,’ arid 
then leaning đown, seemed to kiss me; 
then drew away a little and said, ‘Do 
not grieve. All is well and I am 
ћарру,’ then moved toward the door 
and vanished.” 

The next morning Belasco went to 
the theater. A telegram arrived as he 
got there. It was from San Francisco 
and told him his mother had died the 
night before. Later, Belasco learned 
that just before her death, his mother 
smiled and whispered: 

“Davy, Davy, Davy.” 

Other types of apparitions have 
been -authenticateđ, instances which 
stagger and shock. In these, the dead 
person is seen, frequently by a number 
of witnesses, after he died. And far 
from the scene of the actual death. 

Take the case of the woman who 
killed her husband in the town of 
Great Dunmow, England, and then 
shot herself. When a cleaning woman 
arrived at 7:45 in the morning, she 
found the woman’s body in the gar- 
den. She immediately called police, 
who were on the scene by 8:30 with a 
doctor. Remember tfiat the police 
and physician actually saw the dead 
woman in the garđen at 8:30 a.m. 

Now that morning, a man and his 
wife were đriving to the station to 
catch the 9:30 train for London. At 
9:20 ; they passed the house where the 
tragedy had occurred, but they knew 
nothing about the event. As they 
drove by, a woman appeared on the 
sidewalk. They nodded to her from 
the car. There was no question in 
their minds—she was the woman who 
lived in the house they had passed. 

On their return that evening, they 
read with horror about the murder 
and suicide in a newspaper. Their 
first act when they arrived was a visit 
to the police station. There, they 
stated emphatically that the woman 
couldn’t possibly have been dead at 
8:30—they had seen her at 9:20 and 
were absolutely certain of the timc 
becanse they were heading for the 
railroad station to make a particular 
train. But the police replied they 
had been in the house, had seen the 
dead woman and the doctor had certi- 
fied her death. At 8:30! 

Another type of apparition was re- 
ported by a South African woman. 
She was in the kitchen of her home in 
Johannesburg when her brother, 
whom she hadn’t seen in five years, ap- 
peared outside the screen đoor. Shc 
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ШН STOKT 


I used to see the old man every day around Bill Thompson’s 
plate, đown at Marathon, ,in the Florida Keys. He was almost a 
part of the scenery, like the mangrove islanđs off shore or the peli- 
cans that wheeled lazily back and forth and sat out on the sand bar 
at low tide. He didn’t keep much busier than they đid, either. 
Sometimes he’d cart off a load of trash, or trundle a barrow-load of 
ice out to one of the boats. But mostly he’d just be standing or 
sitting around on the pier or beside the pool, staring into the water. 

I couldn’t have guessed just how old he actually was. His 
rather shapeless figure, in patched and faded khaki đungarees, diđn’t 
have either the corpulence or emaciation of decay, and his slouch 
suggested laziness or relaxation rather than decrepitude: when he 
had to, he coulđ move about as well as апуопе. But he could have 
passed for anything from 55 to 90. 

He đidn’t talk much to апуопе unless he had to. But when 
I passed him I would give him a friendly time of day, and he would 
always respond cordially enough. Then he woulđ go back to star- 
ing đown at the water. 


"He can swim like a fish," people say. 
But, of course # no one really can—except me, and 
the strange old man who taught me. 

Ву LESLIE CHARTERIS 
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mean a hundred yards in eight sec- 
onds, if he could keep it up. And he 
hadn’t seemed in the least winded 
when he came out. 

But a hundred yarđs in eight sec- 
onds is a second faster than the fast- 
est human has ever run! 

In eight seconds, a hundred yarđs, 
that’s three hundred feet, that’s thirty- 
seven-anđ-a-half feet a second. Sixty 
miles an hour is eighty-eight feet a 
second (I remembered that rvithout 
having to work it out, from a story I’d 
written involving an automobile ac- 
cident). Eighty-eight into thirty- 
seven gives you a little more than 
forty percent, meaning that his speed 
was better than twenty-four miles an 
hour. That’s a good clip for a twin- 
engine express cruiser. 

I've heard that porpoises have been 
timed at a speed up to seventy-five 
miles an hour. But a man—an old 

Му head was swimming a little. 

The old man had come up besiđe 
me from somewhere, silently. He had 


SCARCEST GAME ANIMAL 

Jost in case you wanted to 
know. . . . The scarcest game ani- 
mal in the U. S. is the Woodland 
Caribou. Only fifteen of them left 
in the country, all in Minnesota. 

—Ray Ferris 


a handful of shrimp heads, and he 
was tossing them one by one to the 
fish. 

“You ain’t dreaming,” he said, 
without taking his eyes off them. 
“You saw it.” 

“Would you do it again?” I asked. 

“Haven’t you ever thought,” I said, 
trying not to disturb him with my 
excitement, “you could be one of the 
wonđers of the world. You could 
break every swimming record that’s 
ever been set. They’d рау you thou- 
sands of dollars to put on exhibitions. 
You could revolutionize the whole 
sport of swimming. Athletic coaches 
would рау you a fortune . for your 
seCTets—’’ 

"I don’t aim to make a spectade of 
myself,” he said. "And the only per- 
son I ever wanted to teach how to 
swim, just wouldn’t learn.” 

“I heard about that,” I said gently. 
"But somebody else might learn, and 
it might save his life.” 

“Anybody who wants to learn bad 
enough, can learn,” he said with the 
stubbornness of his years. “You 
could learn, if you wanted to, and if 
you didn’t think you knew it all al- 
ready. All you have to do is forget 
92 


everything they taught you, and just 
watch the fish. Тгу to feel like a fish, 
an’ move like a fish, ’stead of kickin’ 
ahout like a drownin’ cqpkroach, an’ 
one day it’ll just come to you, sud- 
den an’ quiet like. But I wouldn’t 
tell nobody.». Next thing you knqw, 
everybody’d be out with them gol- 
darned spears, swimmin’ like fish an’ 
seein’ how many they could kill.” 

He tossed in the last shrimp head, 
wiped his hands on his jeans, and 
stood there just looking at the bone- 
fish cruising back and forth. I wished 
in vain that some inspiration would 
tell me how to penetrate his quiet 
obduracy. 

“You know,” he said, “folks don’t 
give fish enough credit. What do 
they call somebody they’re contemptu- 
ous of? A poor fish. Poor fish, my 
еуе. Fish are a lot better off than 
most people. They’ve always got 
something to eat, even if it’s each 
other, an’ they don’t need no топеу 
or clothes or machinery. They don’t 
even have to worry about the weather. 
Down there just a few feet under it’s 
always calm even in the worst storm, 
it doesn’t rain or blow, it doesn’t get 
hotter or colder. Sometimes I won- 
der why апу creatures ever wanted to 
crawl up out of the water an’ live on 
land, like evolution says they did. 
Sometimes I think we’d a been a lot 
better off improvin’ our race by stay- 
in’ down under the sea. An’ one o’ 
these days, maybe some of us Т1 go 

“We’re hardly fitted for that now," 

I saiđ, to keep him talking, “unless we 
could get our gills back.” 

“What about whales an’ porpoises?” 
he said. “They breathe air, just like. 
we do, but they spend all thieir lives 
in the sea an’ never come up on land. 
How do they do it? Well, they don’t 
try to stay on the top all the time, an’ 
wear theirselves out, like human bein’s 
do when they’re scared of drownin’. 
They just relax an’ let ’emselves go 
đown, an’ just push ’emselves up 
when they want to get a breath. A lot 
o’ folks wouldn’t get drowned if they 
only did that. They could stay in 
the water all day and night if they 
wouldn’t fight it. I know. I spent 
two whole summers up at Marineland, 
that big aquarium they got near St. 
Augustine, just watchin’ the porpoises 
through the glass windows. I just 
about got the feel of it myself. Апу 
day now, maybe, I’U be sure I can do 
it like they do. An’ then I’ll go out 
an’ he with them all the time—like 
some other folks have, I reckon.” 

It was absurd, but he was so utterly 
earnest that a little chill riffled- 
through my hair. 

“Other folks?” f repeated. 

“That’s right,” he said, almost bel- 
ligerently. “You ever hear of mer- 


“I never heard of one being 
caught.” 

"You ain’t likely to. They’re too 
smart. But they been seen.” 

“Manatees,” I said. “That’s what 
the old-time sailors saw, perhaps with 
a bottle of rum to help them. They 
just thought they looked human, and 
took it from there.” 

“I’m talkin’ about mermaids,” he 
said. "Not things with fish tails, but 
people who learned how to be like 
fish or porpoises. Like I aim to do; 
an’ it won’t be so long from now.” 

Then I knew that his poor old brain 
was really adrift, even if he had dis- 
covered some strange new trick about 
swimming; and I was almost relieved 
to see Auđrey coming across towards 


"Good morning,” she said to him 
cheerfully. “Are you giving my,hus- 
band sorne good advice?” 

‘T been tryin’ to, ma'am,” he said 
gravely. “But I don’t think he he- 
lieves me. Mayhe you’ll both find 
out, one o’ these đays. You’re young, 
but you got the right things in your 
hearts. That’s why I talked more to 
him than I ever talked to nobody yet. 
An’ you”—he looked at me again— 
"bein’ a writin’ feller, perhaps one 
day you’ll tell folks that old Andrew 
wasn’t quite as crazy as they thought.” 

He tipped his cap and slouched 
unhurriedly away. 

“What is the bee in his bonnet?” 
Audrey asked. 

“It isn’t a bee,” I said. “It’s a min- 


And I told her all about it. 

"Poor old guv,” she saiđ. “Losing 
his wife like that must have really 
done it to him. . . . But of course he 
couldn’t actually have swam as fast 
as you thought he did. You must 
have lost count, or something.” 

“I must have,” I said, and was glad 
to drop it there. 

It was a dead-calm day, so we took 
a boat out to the ocean reef and went 
snorkeling there. I had never found 
fish so fascinating to watch. 


W e didn’t see the old man again, 
but other people did, they said later. 
He was in every bar in town, making 
no trouble, just drinking steadily and 
not talking to апуопе, but he could 
still walk straight when they last saw 
him. In the morning, they found his 
clothes and shoes and cap and an 
empty pint bottle on Bill Thompson’s 
đock, and that was all. It seemed as 
if he must have gone swimming in 
the night, and then the liquor had 
overpoweređ him and he hadn’t come 
back. The tide didn’t bring him in, 
and the fishing boats kept a lookout 
for his body for đays, but it was never 
found. Finally they figured that the 
barracuda or the morays had prob- 
ably finished it. 
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Auđrey and I misseđ him around 
the đock, and felt strangely depressed 
about the manner of his going. It 
seemed as if he should have had a 
happier ending, somehow. But how 
cquM that have been.possible? 

|т was several days later, sunning 
ourselves beside the pool, that we 
both looked at each other sudđenly 
with the same complete telepathic 
agreement; we couldn’t let this cloud 
hang over 'us for the rest of our vaca- 
tion. Audrey jumped up and pulled 
on her bathing cap. 

“Come on,” she saiđ. “I’U race you 
the length of the pool.” 

She dived in, and I plunged after 
her. 

Audrey is slim and utterly feminine, 
but she can go through the water in a 
way that, to my chagrin, always takes 
my best efforts to keep <up with. I 
still didn’t have all my heart in the 
race at first, and about half-way she 
was a length ahead of me. I put my 
head down and started to work. 

And then, somehow, I was still 
thinking about the old man, and 
thinking about the fish I’d looked at, 
and I could see in my mind the funny 
sort of wiggle the old man had made 
when I watched him, and I seemed 
suđdenly to feel it with all my body, 
and I was just silly enough to try 
it. . . . 

After a moment I looked up to 
catch a breath and see how I was do- 
ing. This just saved me from bang- 
ing my head on а rock at the end of 
the pool. Audrey, going like a young 
torpedo, was about fifteen yards be- 

When she joined me on the beach 
again, panting a little, her eyes were 

“Why, you old so-and-so,” she sput- 
tered. “So you’ve been holding out 
on me ever since I’ve known youl” 

“Never,” I said. 

“Making believe I could almost 
beat you,” she fumed, “when all the 
time you could swim like—” 

“A fish,” I saiđ, and put a finger 

Sometimes we hardly seem to need 
to say a word to each other. It’s a 
way two perfectly normal people can 
get when they’ve found complete har- 
mony with each other. We just stood 
and looked out over the turquoise bay, 
where the fishing boats were coming 
in, and each of us knew what the 
other was thinking. But she had to 
finalize it. 

"I know it’s impossible,” she said, 
“but do you suppose . . .” 

"Of course it is,” I said. “But let’s 

But we never swim like fish where 
anybody can see us. And very seldom 
even when we know we’re alone. 
Somehow, it has us a little scared. • 
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DEBONAIR 


Rich sportsmem of mfdieval France lavished a great deal of 
time anđ money-on their killer-hawks. Males were difficult to train, 
so were seldom used in hunting. Fine specimens were kept for 
breeding purposes, however, and numerous đistinct strains were de- 
veloped. Some had a single tooth on the edge of the upper beak; 
others had two. Long-winged birds were in great demand, and came 
to be known as “noble” falcons. 

Expierts were especially proud of hawks that had a haughty 
manner. Her owner usually gave such a bird the best available food, 
and tended her so carefully that she was always sleek and present- 
able. In speaking of her, he wouId describe her as de bonne aire (of 

that апу cultured and well-groomed person came to be termed 
debonair. Ву the Seventeenth Century, cosmopolitans of the 
bird worlđ were becoming obsolete, so their name became applied 
exclusively to humans. 

—Ву Webb B. Garrison 
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Marh hnew Communism, he hnew what it did to 
and what it made them, and he didn’t 
want ihat to happen to this naive young Ameri- 
girl in Rome. Yet there seemed no way of stop- 
. She begged him to mind his own business. 


Ву WILLIAM P. McGIVERN 


■ Не sat at the American bar in the 
Hotel Excelsior, a tall, solidly built 
man in his early thirties, toying with a glass 
o£ chilled vermouth, and thinking with 
pleasurable nostalgia that this was almost 
the end o£ his long stay in Rome. His 
name was Mark Rayburn and he had been 
in Italy two years, supervising the construc- 
tion o£ a pipe-line from Leghorn to Milan, 
and now the job was done. The heađaches 
o£ the last two years, the juggling with £or- 
eign currencies, the tensions stemming from 
conflicting national interests, were begin- 
ning to lose their viviđness and significance 
as they flowed into his past. Even the peo- 
ple he’d known here, and he had known 
some o£ them intimately, were receđing 

He was a big man, with a powerful, work- 
toughened body, and hard, uncompromis- 
ing features. His skin was deeply tanned, 
not prettily from the suh, but £rom ехро- 
to all kinđs o£ weather. But all of this 
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“Му colleagues,” Marioff said. 
“Shall we go upstairs now?” 

Јоћппу glanced at the men, rubbing 
his cheek. The one on his left was 
short, but powerfully built, with 
blank, animal-like eyes. The other 
man was taller, with great stooped 
shoulders, and long wide jaw. 

“Anton and Gregor,” Marioff said. 
"You will find them good, reliable 

“I don't doubt it,” Јоћппу said 
drily. He wasn’t afraid; this was 
force, of.course, but he knew how to 
keep from being hurt. Also, the fa- 

ing through him, as he sensed the 
closeness of danger and violence. 

“There’s a newspaper article in my 
apartment I’ve got to mail,” he said, 
not wanting to capitulate too cheaply. 
"Also, a check from my father. It 
should have come in the afternoon 
mail, and I need it.” 

“Give me the keys to your place,” 
Marioff said. “Gregor will fetch what 
you need.” 

Gregor was the tall man with the 
wide jaw. He took the keys from 
Johnny and saiđ, “What do you 
want?” in careful, sluggish English. 

“The mail will be on the table in- 
side the door. On the typewriter 
you’U see a few pages of сору. That’s 
all I’ll need tonight.” 

“And your address?” 

Јоћппу told him, and Gregor re- 
peated it to himself, his thick dry lips 
moving slowly. 

"Now, we shall go up,” Marioff 

Anton took Johnny’s arm and the 
three men walked towarđ the ele- 


Chapter Four 

м ark paced the empty, softly- 
lighted lobby of the Hassler, waiting 
for the girl. He had calleđ her from 
the desk, and she had said she would 
come down. Her voice and manner 
had been casual, and that put him on 
the offensive; he felt now that he was 
bulling himself into a place he ob- 
viously wasn’t wanted. But he didn’t 
particularly care; he knew from 
Johnny’s lie that something was 
wrong. 

The elevator doors opened and she 
came across the lobby to him, smiling 
unself-consciously. She walked quick- 
ly and gracefully, with a light, lovely 
stride, and there was no trace of em- 
barrassment in her manner. 

They shook hands, and she saiđ, 
“You must think I’m an absolute fool. 
Now don’t be kind about it. I was an 
absolute fool.” She was looking up 
at him, still smiling. 

“Johnny told me you’d goite to 
Florence,” he said. 


“I told him to tell you that,” she 
said quickly. 

She wasn’t truly beautiful, he real- 
izeđ. Her features were fine, but there 
was too much strength and composure 
in her square, elegant face. Also, she 
wasn’t a very good liar. 

“I was too embarrassed to face you,” 
she said. 

"You shouldn’t have been so sensi- 
tive.” It was all too pat, everything 
fitted together too smoothly, he 
thought. “Your name is Amanda 
Warren, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Amanda Warren.” 


He hesitated a second, adjusting to 
that, and then he said, “What are you 
afraid of?” 


“I was afraid of that man. He 
stared at me, and I became nervous.” 

“Oh, stop it,” he said, .irritably. 
“Is that your usual reaction when a 
man looks at you?” 

“There’s obviously no point dis- 
cussing it,” she said. “If you won’t 
believe me, you won’t.” 

“I won’t believe a lot of nonsense. 
Why did Johnny tell me you’d gone to 
Florence? Why didn’t he waht me to 

“I diđn’t want to see you,” šhe said. 
“Johnny Drake had nothing to do 
with it.” 


"If you’ve got to lie, why can’t you 
come up with something logical?” 

“Oh, you’re a fool.” She was angry 
now but not at him, he guessed. It 
was having to lie that made her 
furious. “Why do you care, anyway?” 

“You asked for help this afternoon. 
You needed it, too. I walked out on 
you, so I came back.” 

“But you were on your way home,” 
she said, in a slightly altered voice. 
“Did you change your plans because 
you thought I was in trouble?” 

“That’s it,” he said. 

“Well, I must say you have a strong 
moral sense,” she said drily. Then 
she looked up at him and smiled. 
“That wasn’t a nice thing to say. 
Really, I’m sorry I caused you all this 
trouble. It’s terribly embarrassing.” 

"That’s a nice cute word for it.” 

“I can understand how irritated you 
must be, and I’m truly sorry.” 

She hesitated then, smiling at him, 
studying his hard closed face. “Let’s 
go outside.” 

“You’ll need a wrap.” 

“No, it doesn’t matter.” 

They left the hotel and waited a 
few seconds under the сапору. The 
rain had stopped and the air was 
fresh anđ cold. There was a Renault 
parked across frorn them, and behind 
the windshield Mark saw the pale, 
triangular blur of a man’s face, pin- 
pointed with the tip of a glowing 
cigarette. 

The Hassler was built on a hill, be- 
side the Church of the Trinity, and 


overlooked Piazza D’Espagna, and the 
Spanish Stairs. 

They walked up the dark siđewalk 
to the right, and stopped in the 
shadow of the Egyptian obelišk at the 
top of the Spanish Stairs. The broad, 
graceful steps fiowed down to the 
boat-shapeđ Bernini fountain in the 
miđdle of Piazza D’Espagna. Glow- 
ing softly, dotted with church domes, 
the city spread before them in the 
moonlight. 

Mark heard a car door slam, and 
the sound of a man’s heels on the 
siđewalk. He glanced đown the street 
and saw a short, wide figure coming 
in their direction. The man spat a 
cigarette from his mouth, and the 
flaming tip đrew a vivid parabola 
against the darkness. 

“Do you want to put’my coat over 
your shoulders?” he asked the girl. 

“No thanks.” She seemed irritated 
at his suggestion. 

Mark looked past her, watching the 
man coming up the street. He was 
the one from the parked Renault, he 
thought. 

“Let’s go down the steps,” he said. 

“We can talk here, although there’s 
nothing to say,” she said. 

When the man was about fifty yards 
away from them he turned out of 
sight into a doorway. 

“All right,” Mark saiđ, and took 
out cigarettes. “Smoke?” 

"Yes, thanks.” 

“That’s why I came back, you 
know,” he said. 

She glanced at him, frowning 
slightly. In the moonlight the clean 
fine planes of her face were altered 
and softened. “What do you mean?” 
she asked. 

"You wouldn’t smoke in the ele- 
vator, remember? Because the sign 
said no smoking.” He hesitated; it 
seemed a silly thing now. “I đecided 
you weren’t the type who’d behave 
foolishly.” 

“You we’re drawing an awfully long 
inference,” she said. She smoked 
for a moment, then threw the ciga- 
rette away. “For some reason you’re 
worrying about me,” she said. “I 
don’t understand it, because it can’t 
mean anything to you one way or the 
other. But let me say this: I’m not 
in апу trouble or danger. But some- 
one close to me is. To help him I’ve 
got to do as I’m tolđ. You can help 
me by taking the next plane out of 
Rome, and forgetting this business, 
Will you do that?” 

“Who’s Marioff?” he asked. 

“I’m not going to tell you anything 
more. Goodnight,” she said, shortly. 

He let her take two or three steps 
before saying, “Just a minute, 
Amanda.” 

She turned back to him impatiently. 
“What is it?” 
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"There’s a man watching us,” he 
said. "He was in that Renault parked 
opposite the hotel. Now he’s in a 
doorway down the street. Апу idea 
who he might bef” 

She came closer to him, the click of 
her high heels the only sound in the 
still silence. “Are you sure?” 

“Pretty sure. I’d better walk back 
with you.” 

She hesitated, then shrugged. “It 
doesn’t make апу difference.” 

“I hope you’re as tough as you think 
you are,” he said. 

They walked down the sidewalk to 
her hotel without speaking. Mark 
saw the man on the opposite side of 
the street, but only as a wiđe, deep 
shadow in the darkness of a doorway. 
Inside the dim lobby she faced him, 
and said, “I’m grateful that you 
wanted to help me, or have I said 
that?” 

“No, you haven’t.” 

A touch of color came into her pale 
face. “I’m not very good at saying 
thank you. It’s a personality flaw, I 
suppose.” She put out her hand. 
"Goodnight.” 

They shook hands and he watched 
her slim, straight back as she went 
quickly to the elevators. Then as the 
door closed behind her he stood for a 
few seconđs rubbing his jaw, and then 
he lit a cigarette and walked out to 
the street. 

The Renault was gone. 

Mark waved for a cab and told the 
driver to take him back to his hotel. 
He was in a bitter, angry mood; she 
hajl hurt his pride, which explained 
the bitterness, but his anger stemmed 
from something else. 

When they turned into the impres- 
sive wiđth of the Via Veneto he leaned 
forwarđ and rapped on the glass be- 
hind the driver’s head. 

"Never mind the Excelsior,” he 
said. He gave him Johnny Drake’s 
.address, and then settied back and lit 
a cigarette. 


Chapter Five 

Johnny Drake lived пеаг Piazza 
Argentina, in an elegant old palazzo 
which had once housed a lesser Borgia 
and his retainers. Mark had been 
here once to a cocktail party, an in- 
teresting but tense affair at which the 
American Embassy and newspaper 
crowd had got into a series of argu- 
ments with Johnny’s Communist 
friends over the Archbishop Stepinas 

Јоћппу had enjoyed himself tremen- 
dously; he was a connoisseur of the 
let’s-you-and-him-fight school, Mark 
thought. 

The girl who opened tlie door was 
obviously expecting someone else; she 
made no attempt to conceal her dis- 


appointment. "What do you л\ 
she said in a husky, petulant voii 
“I’d like to see Johnny.” 

“So woulđ I. Do you wai 


“Yes, thanks. You’re 


expecting 


She smileđ cynically. “I’ve been 
expecting him for several hours.” 

He followed her into a long salon, 
whose windows looked out on the 
elaborate, starkly white war memorial 
of Victor Emmanuel—the wedding 
cake, Romans called it. The room 
was like Johnny, Mark thought, glanc- 
ing around; a hođge-podge of old and 
modern art, good furniture and bad, 
and a collection of books and statuary 
which had, if nothing else, a certain 
shock value. 

He knew the girl’s name was Maria; 
she had been Johnny’s mistress for 
several years. He had met her here 
but she obviously didn’t remember 


“Why do you want to talk with 
Јоћппу?” she said, pacing restlessly. 

"It’s a business matter.” 

She glanced at her wrist watch. 
“He must be along pretty soon.” 

She was an elegant little creature, 
barely out of her teens, with close- 
cropped, redđish-brown hair, and. a 
small, exquisitely shaped head. Her 
skin was fine and pale, but in spite of 
her fragile appearance there was an 
urchin quality about her, and an air 
of cynicism that suited someone twice 
her age. She wore black velvet tore- 
ador trousers, laced below her knees, 
a white silk blouse, and leather thong 
sandals on her bare feet. Probably 
from Trastevere, he guessed, a prod- 
uct of Rome’s hell’s kitchen. That 
perfect little head and body had prob- 
ably saved her from a lifetime of 
druđgery as a maid or waitress. But 
was she much better off with Јоћппу? 

“Are you worried about him?” he 

She answered too quickly. “No, of 
course not. He is late, that is all.” 

“When did you expect him?” 

“For dinner.” 

“It’s almost eleven now.” 

"I know the time,” she said, and lit 
another cigarette with an impatient 
gesture. Then she looked at him, 
frowning slightly. “You’re an Amer- 

“That’s right.” 

She put her hands on her flat, nar- 
row hips. "I don’t like Americans,” 
she said. “Why don’t you all go 

"Don’t worry, I’m going home.” 

"That is fine. I live here with 
Јоћппу. That shocks you, eh?” 

"IVhy shoulđ it?” 

She grinned at him, tlie cigarette 
hanging from her lip. “We are not 
married.” 

“Well, that’s окау with me.” 


“You approve?” 

“I don’t see that it’s апу of my busi- 
ness,” Mark said, a bit wearily. She’d 
picked up Johnny’s approach, he 
thought. Attack and shock, talk of 
revolution to touring school teachers, 
dan^le unconventional ideas before 
the Rotarians. Neither she nor 
Johnny had the stamina to live normal- 
ly, so they made a virtue of hysteria. 

“We must have our country back,” 
she said irrelevantly-. “Our future is 
in our own strength, instead of being 
pulleđ around by you Americans like 
the tail of a kite.” She spread her 
arms in an imperious gesture. “We 
need colonies, raw materials. We 
need a single force to lead us, the 
force of a Mussolini.” 

It was far from funny, but he smiled 
anyway. There was something pa- 
thetic and silly about this exquisite 
little creature and her bitter, garbled 
ideas. “You were about eight when 
he was doing business here," Mark 

“That is stupiđ. I know what we 

Mark diđn’t want to argue with her, 
but he said, “You had a Mussolini, 
remember? He wrecked your coun- 
try and you hung him for it. You 
strung him up by the heels like a pig. 
Do you want all that again?” 

“It would be different now." 

“Yes, I’m sure,” Mark said, and 
glanced at his watch. “Well, what do 
you think is keeping Јоћппу?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, turning 
away from him with an irritable 

They waited in silence after that, 
while she paced the floor, lighting one 
cigarette from the tip of another, and 
glancing at her watch every moment 
or so. Mark strolled across the room 
and looked out the windows. The 
Forum was a complex design of pil- 
lars, broken statuary, and shadows, 
thrown into pale relief by the moon- 
light. 

v A кеу sounded in the door and the 
girl wheeled with a little sound of 
pleasure and ran across the floor. The 
door opened and a tall man in a dark 
suit entered. Maria stopped as if 
she’d run into a stone wall, and stared 
at him in astonishment. 

“Who are you? What do you want 
here?” 

The man looked đown at her with- 
out interest. "I must take some things 
to Johnnv,” he said, pronouncing the 
name Joan-ay. His voice was grave 
and deep, his English stiff. He glanced 
about, ignoring Mark, and then 
picked up a stack of mail from a table 

“Where is Јоћппу?” Maria said, her 
voice rising sharply. 

"I think he will call you tomorrow,” 
tlie man said. “It is all right. He 
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American guide io take me around 

It would be light anđ impersonal 
tođay, he realized. Yesterday was 
done with and forgotten. “Well, what 
do you want to see?” he said, as they 
moved out of the busy lobby into the 
sunlight. 

“Oh, just everything,” she said. 

They spent a pleasant moming, 
since both of them took pains to keep 
their conversation casual. He took 
her to Saint Peter’s, and they walked 
around the immense piazza, studying 
the facade of the church, and the fall 
of sunlight on its golden dome. 

Mark led her through the church 
and out a side door of the transept. 
They walked around to the Vatican 
museum, spent half-an-hour inside 
and then returned to the bright shim- 
mer of the sunlight. It was then that 
Mark noticed for the first time the 
squat, ungainly man with the camera 
slung about his neck. He stood on the 
opposite side of the street, studying a 
light meter, an ugly, broad-faced man. 
There was something comical in his 
absorption with the light meter, and 
the occasional appraising glances he 
cast at the wall of the museum. He 
seemed ridiculous in an innocent 
fashion, like an intelligent bear con- 
centrating on a problem hopelessly 
beyond his capacities. 

Mark forgot him as they climbed 
into a waiting cab. They spent an 


hour driving through the golden web 
of the city’s streets, admiring the end- 
less fountains with their heroic sculp- 
tures, and the beige-pink tones of the 
olđ walls and buildings. He showed 
her the things he liked best in Rome 
—the exquisite museum in Villa Bor- 
hese, and the vast, intricate Fontana 
i Trevi, where they made wishes, as 
was customary, and bought coins from 
grinning little boys to throw into the 
splashing, sun-sparkled water. . 

Their conversation was bright and 
empty. He did his job as a guide and 
she listened appreciatively, occasional- 
ly throWing in a “How lovelyl” or 
“Isn’t that interestingl” 

At one point she said, "I’ll have to 
remember all these places so I can 
come back and see them again. Once 
isn’t enough.” 

He looked at her then, and saiđ, 
“How long are you going to be here?” 

“I haven't decided yet," she said 
and fumbled in her purse for ciga- 
rettes. When he lit hers she asked 
him about an old building they were 
passing, and he knew she intended to 
give him no opportunity to get behind 
the barrier of casual chatter. 

But half an hour later her mood 
changed inexplicably. They were 
standing under the umbrella pines on 
Janiculum Hill, looking out over the 
sweep of the city, which was glowing 
now in fragile pastel colors. She 
turned to him, smiling. “Something 


about this city affects me queerly. It’s 
the frightening sense of timelessness, 
I think,” she said. “Му life accident- 
ally fell into narrow divisions of time, 
you see. School, travel, marriage— 
they were each wrapped up in neat 
little parcels of time. Four for this, 
two for that, three for the other thing. 
That’s enough for each one, you 
think, until you come to a place that 
measures time in centuries. Then 
you’re apt to feel like a Мау fly.” She 
looked out at the city again, still smil- 
ing. “If you quote me on апу of this 
nonsense I’U deny I ever said it.” ; 

"Is your marriage all wrapped up?” 
he said. 

“Му husband is deađ. He was 
killed in an automobile accident five 
years ago.” 

“You needn’t be,” she shrugged irri- 
tably. "I didn’t mean to trail out my 
ancient misfortunes.” She turned and 
put her elbows on the iron railing. 
“Му husband was a newspaperman, 
and a very fine one when he was sober. 
He was thirteen years older than I, 
and he’d had a lot of tough breaks. 
His famify, the war, and so forth. He 
couldn’t get straightened out, which 
was my fault, I suppose.” 

“Why do you say that?” he said, 
glancing at her sharply. 

“It doesn’t really matter. I tried to 
help him, and I did a sloppy job, 
that’s all." 

“But you tried. What else can апу- 
one do?” 

She looked up at him and he was 
surprised at the anger in her face. “I 
could have bet you’d say that,” she 
saiđ. "After the way you bargeđ 
into—” She didn’t complete the sen- 
tence, but turned away and looked 
out again at the city. 

He stared at the clean pale line 
of her profile fighting down his own 
anger. "After the way I barged into 
things yesterday,” he said. “Is that 
what you were going to say?” 

“Yes, but it doesn’t make апу dif- 
ference. Let’s go, shall we?” 

"I thought you needed help.” 

"I don’t need help,” she said, spac- 
ing the words deliberately, in a tightly 
controlled voice. She pounded her 
gloved fist on the iron railing. “There 
are people who can’t be helped, for 
one reason or another. It cost me a 
lot to learn that. I’m passing it on 
to you for nothing.” 

"Thanks all to hell," he said. “И1 
keep it in my тетогу book.” 

"Now you’re going to be'hurt and 
righteous,” she said wearily. "I diđn’t 
mean to start all this today, believe 
me. Гт sorry. What I wanted to say 
was that strong people—and you тау 
be one, for all I know—barge into 
situations without thinking of conse- 
auences. Things аге easy for them. 
They don’t have normal worries and 
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Ranalli, a tall man with thick, 
black eyebrows, hopped to his feet 
when Mark came mto his office. 
“Well, well, old friend, I thought 
you’d be in New York by now,” he 
said, shaking Mark’s hand mightily. 
“Couldn’t tear away from this Circe, 
eh?" Ranalli had been raised and 
eđucated in England, and had re- 
turned to Italy before the war, just in' 

Fascist. 

“Му plans were changed,” Mark 

“Well, what are your plans now?” 

“I’m leaving tonight, plane at five- 

“You’re in for another disappoint- 
ment, I’m afraid. Ciampino’s weath- 
ered in. They’re not flying tonight. 
We’ve just sent the worđ up to our 
departing guests.” 

M ark felt a definite sense of relief. 
He wasn’t sure whether he’d intended 
to leave or not; but now the decision 
was out of his hanđs. 

“Ah, I knew that would please you,” 
Ranalli said, looking at him and smil- 
ing. “Shall we go downstairs and have 
a' drink?” 

“No, I don’t have time. Look, 
Eduarđo, this is an imposition. But 
I stopped by to find out something 
about one of your guests." 

“Which one?” 

“There’s a man staying here who 
wears a tweeđ jacket with leather el- 
blow patches. When I saw him he 
carried а сатега. He’s big, awkward, 
and ugly. I want to know who he is, 
and what he’s doing in Rome.” 

“I’ve seen him,” Ranalli said. He 
hesitateđ, and then smiled. “I 
shouldn’t do this, but of course I will. 
Wait here a moment, and 1*11 fetch his 
registration card.” 

Mark pushed his hat back on his 
forehead and paced the floor, smoking 
a tasteless cigarette. Why was he 
shoving ahead into this bustness? Be- 
cause he hadn’t believed her last, des- 
perate lie? Maybe. She isn’t the 
sort to sell herself to апуопе. Oh, 
stop it, he thought, đropping his ciga- 
rette in an ashtray. She isn’t the sort 
. . . What a weary, empty phrase. 
How in hell did he know what sort 
she was? All he knew about her was 
that she was in trouble, and that she 
had lied to him repeateđly. He diđn’t 
want her to be the person she said she 
was, but that was wistful nonsense; it 
didn’t effect the facts. 

Eduardo came back then with a stiff 
oblong card in his hand. “Here, look 
this over," he saiđ. 

Mark studied the bold, square hand- 
writing on the registration form. The 
man’s name was Paul Tzara, he was 
forty-five, and he’d been in Rome ten 
days. He had come from Bucharest, 
and named that city as his next des- 


tination. He gave his occupation as a 
merchant. 

“Do you want to сору that?" Ra- 
nalli asked. 

“No, I can remember what I need.” 

Ranalli rubbed his chin. “Yes? 
And what is it you need?” 

“I really don’t know.” 

“I see, which is a silly thing people 
say when they are completely con- 
fused.” Ranalli sighed gently, and 
his expression was grave. “Remember 
this, old friend. Paul Tzara тау be 
a merchant, but he’s also something 
else, inevitably.” 

“A Communist, you mean.” 

“Yes. He wouldn’t be allowed to 
travel outside Rumania unless he was 
trusted by the regime. How are you 
mixed up with him?” 

“That’s excellent. Keep out of his 
way.” 

Eduardo walked with him to the 
lobby and they shook hands. “The 
next time we meet it will be to dis- 
cuss the Alps,” Ranalli said. “Is that 
a prorniser” 

“A promise,” Mark said, smiling. 

When he went outsiđe he stood.for 
a few moments on the sidewalk. Two 
of the men involved with the girl 
were from countries within the Rus- 
sian orbit—Paul Tzara and the big 
Pole he’d encountered in Johnny’s 
apartment. 

He thought of the implications of 
that for a moment or so, ignoring the 
rain that was falling, and the clam- 
orous, irritable sound of bus and taxi 
horns. Then he went to the curb and 
waved for a cab. 

Mark gave the driver an adđress on 
the river near Piazza del Populo. This 
was the home of Umberto di Stefano, 
an old man who had workeđ for him 
in Leghorn. Umberto had been a 
Communist organizer in Europe for 
thirty years, and there was a chance 
that he might know Paul Tzara or 
the big Pole. 

When Mark had first met Umberto, 
the old man had been living in an eco- 
nomic no-man’s lanđ. He had broken 
with the Communists, after facing the 
bitter truth that he had sauanđered 
three decades of energy and devotion 
in a cause rigged up by power-hungry 
cynics; but his reputation made the 
conservatives cautious about accept- 
ing him, or, what was more vital, giv- 
ing him work. Mark had liked and 
trusted the olđ man, and, đespite dis- 
creet protests from his сотрапу, had 
offered him a job. They became good 
friends after that, and Mark usually 
spent an evening with him when he 

Umberto lived in the servant’s house 
behind an old mansion on the Tiber. 
The entrance to it was on the siđe 
street. Mark told his driver to wait 
for him and crossed the sidewalk to 


the wrought-iron gates which guarded 
the driveway. A pale yellow liglit 
gleamed above the side door of the 
mansion, and shađows stretched down 
the drive to Umberto’s little house. 
Mark pressed a button and seconds 
later the lock clicked and a door in 
the gate opened a few inches. 

He went in, ducking through the 
small door, and walked down the 
driveway through the shadows and 
rain. Light appeared before him and 
Umberto’s figure was outlined in a 
doorway. The Old man was sur- 
prised and pleaseđ to see him. “Come 
in, come in," he saiđ, shaking Mark’s 
hand. “I thought you had gone 

“Му plans were changed.” 

“Well, that is excellent for me, in 
апу case. Come now, get out of that 
coat and shake off the rain.” 

Umberto’s small living roorn was 
cluttered with manuscripts, books, and 
correspondence. Two violins were 
propped against the wall, and a music 
stand stood in a corner. A coal fire 
glowed in a grate. 

“It is a good night to sit and talk,” 
Umberto saiđ, smiling at Mark. He 
was a tall old man with battered, for- 
miđable features, but his eyes were 
mild and compassionate. Although 
he was well into his sixties he carried 
his lean body with soldierly smartness. 
Now, as he studied Mark, his smile 
faded. 

“What is the matter?” he saiđ. 

“I need уоиг help, Umberto.” 

“But of course. What is it?” 

“There are two men in Rome I need 
to know something about,” Mark saiđ. 

“Rome is a big city,” Umberto said, 
smiling. 

“These aren’t Romans. One is from 
Polanđ, the other from Rumania.” 

“What is уоиг business with them?” 
Umberto said, a frown gathering on 
his battered old features. 

Млкк told him as much as he knew, 
while the old man listened thought- 
fully. 

“This girl, the American, has no 
great love for the truth,” he saiđ, 
when Mark stopped speaking. 

“She’s being forceđ to lie.” 

“Maybe, maybe not.” Umberto 
turned his palms up and shruggeđ. 
“She could be working with them. 
An American passport is no guarantee 
of honor, уои know. But it’s an odd 
business. Why are уои involved?” 

“It’s the way Гт built, I guess.” 

Umberto put a hand on his arm. 

young man, and*you have a big fu- 
ture.” He shook his head. “Keep 
out of this thing. It is bad, I tell 

“I can’t walk out on her.” 

Umberto stared at him for a few 
scconds, searching his face with his 
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eyes. “Yes, I suppose you are right. 
VVliat is it you wish me to do?" 

“I want you to take a'look at these 


“Yes, there is the possibility I may 
know them,” Umberto said, after a lit- 
tle pause. “Very well. I will get my 

They left Umberto’s house and went 
out to the cab. Uniberto said, “You 
know where they are now?” 

“The one who called himself Mari- 
off told me he took a walk every night 
after dinner. We can park opposite 
the hotel and wait for him to come 


“In this rain?” 

“The weather can change,” Mark 
said. “It’s all I can think of, Um- 

“Very well, we will try it.” Um- 
berto leaned forwarđ and told the 
driver to take them to Via Veneto 
and to park opposite the Hotel Ех- 

Тнж rain fell steadily, whipped this 
way and that by the wind. Mark sat 
forward on the seat, occasionally rub- 
bing steam from the cab windows, and 
watching the revolving doors of the 
hotel. The news kiosks along the 
street were boarded up, and the only 
living things in the weather were the 
cab horses, who stood drenched and 
patient in ranks at each intersection. 
Their drivers were gathered in door- 
ways, or under the protected archway 
of the Excelsior, smoking and staring 
at the rain. 

They had been waiting an eternity, 
it was now almost eight o’clock. 

The driver asked permission to 
smoke, and pulfed cheerfully on a 
long, гору Tuscano. The cab reeked 
with the smoke. Mark rolled his win- 
dow down and the winđ blew the cold 
rain into his face. But it was lighter 
now, slacking off. A few moments 
later it stoppeđ. The drivers drifted 
out to their horses, and the human 
traffic began to flow out of the hotel 
lobby to the street. 

Umberto leaned forwarđ slightly 
and peered through the open winđow. 
He waved the cigar smoke away from 
his face and grunted irritably. Then 
Mark saw the big man in the black 
overcoat, the one who had đrawn a 
gun on him in Johnny’s apartment. 
He came out after the Amencans and 
stopped at the sidewalk, glancing up 
and down the street. He stood with- 
out moving for a few seconds. 

“There’s the one who spoke Pol- 
ish,” Mark saiđ. 

“He’s a very large man,” Umberto 
said. “I would remember if I had 
seen him before. But I don’t know 

The revolving doors turned again 
and Marioff came đown the short 
flight of steps, a cigar glowing in his 
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square, impassive face. The over- 
head light glinted on the shiny collar 
of his overcoat. 

Mark said, “That’s Marioff,” and at 
the same instant Umberto’s hand 
closed on his arm with surprising 
strength. The old man muttered 
something in Italian, and then Mark 
heard the sharp sound of his breath. 

“Do you know him?” he saiđ. 

But Umberto diđn’t answer; he 
stared across the street at Marioff, a 
heavy, anxious frown on his old face. 

Marioff joined the big man in the 
black overcoat, and they exchangeđ a 
few words before turning and walking 
down the incline that wound past the 
American Embassy. Umberto twisted 
and looked out the rear window, fol- 
lowing the two men until their figures 
merged with the đarkness. 

“You know him, don’t you?” Mark 

“It doesn’t seem possible,” Umberto 
said, shaking his head slowly. In the 
gloom of the cab Mark coulđ see the 
tension in the old man’s face, and 
something else, something very close 
to fear. Umberto began speaking in 
Italian, in a low, rapid voice, but then 
he stopped and gestured irritably with 
his hands. “Forgive me, I am con- 
fused. But unless my eyes tricked me 
that is a man named Vasily Polov. I 
haven’t seen him for more than fif- 

They looked at each other in an un- 
easy little silence, and then Umberto 
attempted a smile. “That is a long 
time, eh? Perhaps I am wrong. I 
.can’t be sure.” 

“You were sure enough when you 
saw him,” Mark said. 

“It is very dark, of course.” 

Mark knew then the old man 
wanted him to keep away from this 
thing. “Well, who is Vasily Polov?” 
he said casually. 

“You wouldn’t know him. But he 
is an important man in Russia. I met 
him last in Antwerp, I think it was, 
at a trades-union conference. That 
was his most recent visit to Western 

“Why do you suppose he’s in 

“I’m not sure he is,” Umberto said. 
“Му eyes could be wrong. Тћеу must 
have been, I think.” 

“What kind of work does he do?” 

“He was an investigator during the 
purges, head of police in Poland dur- 
ing the War, and was on a reorgani- 
zation board in Yugoslavia after the 
Mihailovich trial. That is the work 
I know about. He has done much 
more, of course. He is a hunter, an 

“What woulđ he be doing here?” 
Mark saiđ. 

“I told you I made a mistake,” Um- 
berto said. “It wasn’t Vasily Polov 
I saw.” 


“Stop treating me like a child.” 

“Stop acting like one.” 

"Let’s assume you were right then,” 
Mark said in a sharp, sarcastic voice. 
“What would he be doing here?" 

“What good is a guess?” 

“Polov’s mission would be an im- 
portant one, right?” 

“You know nothing of them at all,” 
Umberto said. They were both angry 
now; Umberto’s voice was blunt«ind 
loud. “Everything they want done is 
important. There is no qualitative 
distinction between jobs. You are 
told to fetch a packet of paper clips 
or institute a thousand murders in 
the same tone of voice. This elimi- 
nates speculation, slackness. One 
thinks the paper clips are as important 
as the murders to the final design.” 

“They diđn’t send Vasily Polov to 
Rome for paper clips,” Mark said. 

“Oh, this is very intelligent," Um- 
berto said. “When you eliminate the 
reasons why they didn’t send him 
here, then you will have your answer. 
This little exercise you should com- 
plete in eight or ten years if you are 
blessedjvith good luck.” 

Mark*stared at the old man for a few 
seconds, and then he let out his breath 
slowly. “I apologize in advance for 
this, Umberto,” he said. “When you 
walked into my office two years ago 
you weren’t in very good shape. 
Neither was your son, the one with 
consumption who lives in Geneva. 
Getting a job was a life or death mat- 
ter, you saiđ. Well, you got the job, 
all right.” 

Umberto was silent for a moment 
or so, staring down at his big, rough 
hands. The only sound in the cab was 
that of his slow, heavy breathing, 
“Yes, I got the job,” he said, at last. 

“Now I’m the one who needs help,” 
Mark said. 

“We trade our favors. Is that it?” 

“I’ve alreađy apologized, Umberto.” 

The old man caught his arm with 
both his hands. “You must keep out 
of this thing. That is the favor I do 

“You can’t make the choice for me,” 
Mark said. “Now listen—you knetv 
Papa George, đidn’t you?” 

“Yes, I knew him. In the twenties.” 

“You know he was kidnapped two 
weeks ago, don’t you?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Could that be why Polov is in 
Rome? To take Papa George back 
to Moscow?” 

“That coulđ be it,” Umberto said 
wearily. “It is big enough for Polov. 
Important enough, dirty enough. But 
it could also be a feint. He may be 
here to draw off British and American 
Intelligence—but that isn’t likely since 
they hardly know of his existence. But 
no one can be sure. Papa George may 
be in Copenhagen, or Mađrid, or 
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Polov ignored his comment, and 
strolled to the windows. He stared 
down at the street, which shone like 
silver in the moonlight, and thought 
of the girl. 

Now, he debated for several min- 
utes, then, his decision made, he 
glanced at Anton. “You must take 
care of the girl,” he said. “Make it 
look like the work of a prowler. You 
know her room number?” 

Anton nodded, and a tiny gleam of 
exdtement appeared in his eyes. He 
went to the closet and got into his 
overcoat. 

Johnny’s hands had begun to shake 
and he shoved them quickly into his 
pockets. “You’re going to kill her?” 
he asked, in a high, thin voice. 

"It’s necessary. She has talked to 
the American, and we can’t have 
that.” Polov smiled slightly. He felt 
more tolerant toward Јоћппу now 
that the dedsion was made. After all, 
this trouble wasn’t his fault. 


Chapter Eight 

Mark cabbed to Umberto’s dut- 
tered little house from the Excelsior. 
The old man told him he had made 
. several calls to former Communist 
friends, but had learned nothing defi- 
nite of Vasily Polov or Papa George. 
None of his contacts knew if either of 
the men were in Rome—or in Italy for 
that matter. Mark didn’t know 
whether to believe him or not; there 
was an awkwardness in his manner 
that struck an off -кеу note. 

“I am sorry I could not help,” 
Umberto said. 

Mark got into his overcoat and the 
old man came with him to the door. 

“It is better that you aren’t involved 
with them,” Umberto said. “They 
are dangerous men.” 

“That’s the bogey-man approach,"; 
Mark said. "They’re human Iike you 
and me, aren’t they?” 

“No, no,” Umberto said, shaking 
his head. “That is where you are 
wrong. Everyone makes this mistake. 
We look at Љет and say, 'See, they 
are hungry without food, and they 
tire unless they rest. We have the 
same neeđs, the same hopes, and we 
are brothers.’ But they are not like 
you. They do no.t want the same 
things. Maybe in another generation 
it will be different. I don’t know. A 
generation ago we said the murders 
■ and slavery were the only roadmarks 
to peace. They still say that thirty- 
_five years later. But I do not believe 
"them апутоге. Му Italian friends in 
the party disagree. They drink wine 
and talk, talk, talk, thinking they can 
tinker with Communism and make 
something good of it. But you can’t 
be half-free апу more than you can 
be half-dead.” 
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“And still you won’t fight,” Mark 

“I am out of it—through,” Umber- 
to said, shaking his head. “You know, 
one of our writers has said the final 
war wouId be between Communists 
and ex-Communists. But I don’t be- 
lieve it. Something is gone from the 
ex-Communist. From me anyway.” 

Mark patted his shoulder; he didn’t 
want to leave him in this bitter, help- 
' less mood. “We’ll talk about it some 
other time,” he said. 

“Yes, yes, of course," UmbertO said. 
’Wait I will fetch a coat and take you 
to the street.” 

They walked through the đarkness 
to the gate. The light from the side 
door of the big house formed a yellow 
pool on the damp pavement, and be- 
yond that the lane was silent and dark. 

Тћеу stopped at the gate, a few 
feet from a thićk tree that Ioomed 
solid and black in the darkness. Mark 
tried to think of something to say 
that would leave the old man in a 
happier frame of mind. 

Suddenly, Umberto said, in a loud, 
carrying voice, “Then I will see you in 
America, my friend,” arid pushed him 
away with a violence and strength 
that sent Mark stumbling backwards 
toward the big house. A report that 
was like the crack of a bull whip 
shattered the silence, and Mark heard 
Umberto’s sharp gasp of pain, and 
then the sound of his body striking 
the ground. He threw himself side- 
ways, landing against the angle of tbe 
jwall and pavement, and held his 
ibreath in the enormous stillness that 
followed the pistol shot. 

Down the street someone shouted 
in a querulous, demanding voice, and 
a light came on in one of the apart- 
ments across the street. Mark heard 
the sound of footsteps, and saw a 
large, indistinct figure move past the 
iron gate. ч The footsteps changed to 
the quicker, heavier rhythm of a man 
running, and faded away in the direc- 
tion of the Tiber. 

Mark crawled over the wet pave- 
ment and knelt beside Umberto. The 
old man found his hand and gripped 
it tightly. His face was a pale blur in 
the darkness. 

“I want to tell you—” 

“Don’t talk," Mark said. “We’U 
get a doctor.” 

“I want to talk." 

“Shut up, please.” 

“Mark, you must listen to me.” 
The old man’s voice was sudđenly 
fresh and firm. “I lied to you. I did 
not want you to be hurt. When I saw 
the man beside the tree I knew it was 
too late. They want you, and they 
will try again.” His hand tightened 
on Mark’s. “Papa George is in Italy. 
Vasily Polov has come to take him 
back to Russia.” 

“Never mind that now.” 


“They will try again, remember.” 
Umberto began to cough. The voice 
that had been so surprisingly fresh 
and strong began to falter. “I am 
dying. I fought all my life for some- 
thing evil and it killed me.” He 
raised his head from the ground, star- 
ing into Mark’s face. There was no 
recognition in his eyes. “It killed me 
twice,” he said. 

Those were his last words. He 
turned his head to one side, breathing 
softly. His fingers went limp in 
Mark's hand, and his body became 
completely still. 

Mark rose slowly and rubbed his 
forehead. He was aware of nothing 
but the darkness, and the cold, whis; 
pering breeze in the trees. It was too 
late to call an ambulance or a priest, 
but he couldn’t leave the old man this 
way, alone in the darkness, lying in 
an undignified sprawl on the damp 
pavement. Something deeper than 
anger was running through him now. 
It was hatred, for Polov and his ap- 
paratus, and for Јоћппу Drake. And 
some of it was for Amanda. She 
might have told him this woulđ hap- 
pen. She must have known who Polov 
and his assassins were, and why they 
had come to Rome. 

Mark knelt and did what he could 
for the old man. It was very little. 
He closed his staring eyes, and 
straightened his arms and legs. Then 
he said a few words to him, clumsy 
words of farewell. 

There were no cabs about at this 
hour so Mark started down the dark 
street toward the Piazza del Populo. 
He walked for half a block, and then 
swore at himself and began to run. 

The lobby of the Hassler was de- 
serted at this hour, except for a man 
reading a two-đay-old American news- 
paper, and Mark went directly up to 
her room. He knocked and then 
glanced at his watch: it was eleven- 
thirty. She opened the door a few 
seconds later and he saw that she 
hadn’t been asleep. 

“I thought you’d left by now,” she 
said sharply. 

He pushed the door open without 
answering and walked into her room. 
She stared at him, a white line of 
anger about her mouth. “Is there 
some point to this exhibition, or do 
you just happen to feel masterful?” 

“Close the door,” he said. 

She hesitated a moment; something 
in the set of his big shoulders, in the 
flat, hard look of his eyes, frightened 
*her. 

Mark stepped past her and shut the 
door. “We’re going to talk,” he said. 
“I know who Marioff is. His name is 
Vasily Polov, and he’s a Russian. 
That won’t surprise you, I’m sure. 
And I know why he’s in Rome.” 

“Why wouldn’t you keep out of it?” 
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she said, in a low, passionate voice. 
“Why did vou have to play detective?” 

"I wasn’t playing games,” he said, 
his face tight and hard. "A friend of 
mine identified Polov for me. A little 
later he was shot and killed. He took 
the bullet I was supposed to get, so 
let’s not call this thing a game. And 
don’t talk about playing detective. 
Just as a favor to me, окау?" 

She stepped back from the anger 
in his voice. In her soft blue robe she 
seemed suddenly very small and light; 
and her face had became pale in the 
frame of her dark hair. “I told you 
to keep out of it,” she said, and now 
there was a catch of tears in her voice. 
“I told you that fifty times, didn’t I? 
But I couldn’t make you stop. It was 
up to me—and to you—whether my 
brother lived or dieđ. But you didn’t 
care about that, you just wanted to 
be a hero.” She shook her head 
quickly, crying now. “No, I don’t 
mean that, Mark. Not that last. I’m- 
sorry about your friend, truly sorry, 
but his death đidn’t help a thing.” 

“That makes me feel just great,” 
Mark said slowly. 

“But no one can help, don’t you 

“Polov is here to pick up Papa 
George. You know the name, I 
guess." When she nodded, he said, 
“I can stop that, all right.” 

She began to speak but he caught 
her arm sudđenly and put a finger to 

“What’s the matter?” she said softly. 

Mark turned, still holding her arm, 
and pointed to the door. He had 
heard footsteps in the corridor, but 
they hadn’t gone past her room. Now, 
as they watcheđ, the doorknob began 
to turn slowly, first one way, then the 

They stood close together, her 
shoulder touching his arm, and he 
could hear her breathing, shallow and 
rapid in the deep silence. 

There was a metallic scraping 
against the lock. Mark pulled her 
toward the center of the room, and 
whispered, “Get into the bathroom. 
Lock the door. Quick.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Never mind. Get in there antl 
lock the door.” 

She hesitated, fighting stubbornly 
against her fear. "Call the desk,” she 

“There’s no time. Damn it, do 
what I say.” 

She seemed to unđerstand then. 
She stared at the turning knob, very 
pale now, and then she slipped into 
the bathroom and closed the door be- 
hind her. 

Mark snapped off the lamp and 
moved care£ully across the room. He 
stopped a few feet to the left of the 
door, removed his coat and put it out 
of the way on the floor. 
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He waited in the darkness, listening 
to the sound of the tool bite at the 
lock, trying to breathe deeply and 
evenly. He diđn’t have £б wait long; 
something snappeđ in the lock and 
the door swung inward, letting a bar 
of light fall from the corridor into 
the room. 

A heavy man’s figure came into the 
room, moving fast in a low, springy 
crouch. He kicked the door shut 
with a backward swing of his foot, 
and started for her bed, the faint, in- 
direct light glinting on the gun in his 

Mark took two steps forward and 
hurled himself on the man's back, 
locking his arms to his siđes. They 
went aown together, the man grunt- 
ing and bucking against Mark’s 
weight. There was a bull-like strength 
in his body; the savage twist of his 
shoulders almost broke Mark’s grip 
as they hit the floor. They rolled over 
twice, knocking the lamp against the 
wall, upsetting the heavy reading 
chair. Then the bathroom door 
opened and light spilled into the 

Mark saw the gun on the floor, and 
twisted desperately and kicked it un- 
der the bed. Amanda ran past them 
to the phone and began jiggling the 
hook £rantically. 

The man worked his hands up to 
Mark’s locked wrists, pulled them 
apart, and then rolleđ away and came 
bouncing to his feet. Scrambling up, 
Mark recognized him as Anton, the 


man who’d been guarding Јоћппу at 
the ЕхсеШог. 

Anton wasted a second peering 
about for his gun, and then lunged 
at Mark, his massive hands searchtng 
for his throat. There was no expres- 
sion on his face, but his eyes were in- 
tent and furious. 

Mark backed away from him, 
snapping a straight, hard left into his 
face. Anton shook his head, and 
plowed in, his hands spreađ, his knees 
crouched to leap. 

Amanda was speaking into the 
phone, her voice high but controlled. 
Mark shouted, “Turn on the lightsl” 
and she dropped the receiver, snapped 
the switch, and the room was flooded 
with brightness. 

Mark shifted sideways, jabbing vi- 
ciously with his left. Then he stepped 
in, whipping his body around and 
crossed his right into Anton’s jaw. It 
was a good punch, with a hundred 
and ninety pounds behind it, but 
Anton came on, his- eyes blinking 
rapidly, his face empty of all expres- 
sion. He knew nothing of boxing, 
obviously; his jaw was wide open and 
he made no attempt to block Mark’s 
blows. 

Anton ,was an engine that could 
break a man’s neck or arms with a 
twist of his huge hands, but he wasn’t 
made to function at long range. 

"Now," Mark said softly. The need 
for phvsical release had been builđing 
up m him for an eternity, it seemed; 
it was deeper than anger or hatred, it 
was rooted in the intolerable sense of 
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"I don’t know, I don’t know,” she 

“It’s окау, I know it is,” he said. 
This was his decision; he had no 
right to make her sit in juđgment on 
it. He synchronized her travelling 
clock with his wrist watch, and then 
picked up his coat and hat. She came 
with him to the door, and, put a hand 

They looked at each other in silence 
for a moment. He saw the strain and 
worry in her face; her skin was almost 
transparently white, and there were 
purple shadows under her eyes. He 
was conscious of the light touch of her 
hand on his arm, and the deep warm 
stillness of the room. 

There was a curious awkwarđ inti- 
macy between them; they knew each 
other too well in some respects, but 
not at all in others. He knew only 
the important things about her; but 
he didn’t know if she liked flowers, or 
could tell a story well, or enjoyed 
sleeping late in the morning. 

“Will you call me as soon as you 
can?” she asked. 

“Yes, of course.” He wanteđ to kiss 
her goodby but he knew that would 
be a wrong note. “Don’t worry about 
me,” he said, and patted her shoulder. 
She leaned toward him slightly, and 
saiđ, “Be careful, Mark,” in a soft 
blurred voice. 

He touched her cheek with the 
back of his hand, and then walked 
quickly to the elevators. 


Chapter Nine 

The street and sidewalks were quiet 
when Mark came out o£ her hotel. He 
was going first to the Excelsior to get 
a gun. There was a Luger in his 
luggag;e and he wanted it; there was 
no point in spotting them every ad- 
vantage. 

Mark told the driver to take him 
around to the rear of the hotel, be- 
cause he diđn’t want to risk running 
into Polov, or one of his men, in the 

The freight-elevator operator took 
him up to his floor, after Mark ех- 
plained that he was in a hurry and 
đidn’t want to go around to the front 
entrance. The operator accepted the 
excuse and a five-hundred lira note 
with a good-humored smile. 

Mark’s кеу was at the desk, so he 
prowleđ up and down the corridor 
callmg so£tly for the maid. Finally 
she popped out of a tiny closet-like 
room, blushing and rubbing her eyes 
sleepily. She unlocked his door, 
smiling oddly now, and when she 
strolled away the grin lingered. 

Mark shrugged, pushing open the 
door, and then he realizeđ that the 
lights were on and smelled the tang 
of fresh cigarette smoke. 
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Maria, Johnny Drake’s arrogant, 
childish little mistress, was sitting in 
a low arm chair, hdr slender silken 
legs resting on an ottoman. She rose 
quickly as he closed the door, and 
came totvard him, her hands locked 
over her breasts, a frightened, appeal- 
ing look on her face. 

“I had no where else to come to,” 
she said, in a trembling voice. 

“How in hell did you get in?” 

“I told the maid I was your friend.” 

That explained the grin, Mark 
thought, glancing at his watch. He 
had fifteen minutes before Amanda 
would make her call to Paul Tzara. 
“What do you want?” he said. 

“Јоћппу didn’t call me today,” she 
said, studying his face anxiously. “I 
learned he was here, and I come to 
his room, but those men tvith him 
told me to go away. They tvouldn’t 
let me see him. What kind of trouble 
is he in? Please tell me, please.” 

“I don’t know, Maria.” 

“Please tell me," she said, touching 
his arm timidly. “Yesterday you 
wanted to see him. It was about this 
trouble, wasn’t it?” 

“Окау, he’s in trouble,” Mark saiđ. 
He pulled his arm away* from her 
tightening hand. “He’s been begging 
for it for six years. And so have you. 
Tighting for the people’s revolution 
with a lot of loose, childish talk at 
bars. Well, he’s in the fight now, but 
it’s not talk and it’s not at a bar.” 

“How can I help him?” she said, be- 
ginning to сгу. 

“I’ve no idea,” Mark said. He 
turned away from her and slung his, 
grip onto the bed. Opening it, he 
removed the Luger, aware of the soft, 
helpless sound of her weeping. It 
angered him savagely. He rammed a 
clip o£ shells into the butt o£ the gun, 
checked the sa£ety, dropped the gun 
into his pocket. 

“Stop crying, can’t you?” he said. 

He dropped the holster on top o£ 
his shirts, and closed the grip. 

“What are you going to do?” she 

"I’m leaving.” 

“Are you going to help Јоћппу?” 

He glanced at her. “What gave you 
that idea?” he said. 

“You’re in this trouble, too. You 
hate these men, don’t you?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Let me help you.” 

“There’s nothing you can do,” he 
said. He started for the door, but she 
ran to him and caught holđ o£ the 
lapels o£ his coat. She shook her head 
frantically. “Don’t leave me, please. 
Let me help you. I can do anything 
you say . . . I love him and I want to 
help him." 

“Stop it, for God’s sake,” he said. 

“No, I want to help him,” she cried. 

Mark broke the grip of her hands 


on his coat. There was no time for 
gentleness or compassion, no time for 
the anguish of this stupid little girl, 
he thought bitterly. She struggled 
against him Ике a child in a tantrum 
until he shoved her away from him 
and threw her roughly onto the bed. 
She started to scramble to her feet, 
but something in his face and eyes 
stopped her, and she settled back slow- 
ly, supporting her weight on her el- 
bows, and breathing in shallotv, trem- 
bling gasps. 

Mark stared đown at her, his face 
pale and hard, hating the look of her, 
the slim silken legs, the ankle-strap- 
sandals, the flawlessly sculptured little 
head with its cap of gleaming bronze 
hair. Then the silly, illogical anger 
drained out of him, leaving him tired 
and empty. “I’m sorry, Maria,” he 
said. “I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

“You hate me. I saw it.” 

“No, I don’t hate you,” he said 
slowly. That was true enough; the 
anger had been at himself, at his own 
sveakness. Why did he have to worry 
about everybody in the world? 

“Come on, let’s go,” he said irritably. 

“Can I come with vou?” 

She might be useful, he thought; to 
саггу a message or make a phone call. 
“Yes, get up,” he saiđ, and because he 
was being tveak his voice was sharp 
and angry. '“Come on, let’s go." 

She ran across the room, drying her 
eyes with the back of her hand, and 
picked up an imitation fur stole from 
a chair. “I’m all reađy," she saiđ, 
twisting the stole about her slim shoul- 
ders. It was a very cheap fur, but her 
fine hard youth lent it a heartbreaking 
elegance. 

They went down in the freight ele- 
vator, walked around the hotel and 
started towarđ the Ambassador, her 
high heels clicking rapidly along be- 
side him on the sidewalk. There were 
no pedestrians or traffic moving, the 
city was cold, and quiet and still. 
Mark got a cab and told the driver to 
park about a hundred yarđs from the 
Ambassador but on the opposite side 
of the street. They climbeđ into the 
rear seat and he rolled down the win- 
dow to give him an unobstructed view 
of the canopied entrance to the hotel. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
tvhispered, moving closer to him in the 
đarkness. 

“Let’s don’t talk,” Mark said, keep- 
ing his eyes on the hotel. He was 
conscious o£ the unfamiliar but com- 
forting weight of the gun in his pocket, 
but he tried not to think o£ that, or of 
anything at all. 

Vasily Polov paced the floor of his 
room smoking a short black cigar, and 
occasionally glancing sourly at Gregor, 
who sat in a straight-backed chair, his 
massive hands hanging limply between 
his legs. Јоћппу Drake was in the 
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adjoining room, lying on the beđ star- 
ing at the ceiling. 

"Vou hit one o£ them, eh?” Polov 
said in a jocular, railing voice. “That 
is excellent. You think it was the 
American, eh?" His eyes were cold 

“They moved as I shot,” Gregor 

“You hit something, let us hope. 
l’erhaps it was a dog.” 

"Someone was in the street shout- 
ing. I had to leave," Gregor said, 
avoiding Polov’s eyes. 

“Bah!” Polov said. He was fully 
drcssed although it was now nearly 
two in the morning. There was work 
at hanđ, and he felt no need to sleep. 


Thf. phoiie rang then, to Gregor’s 
obvious relief. Polov tilted his head, 
frouning thoughtfully, then crossed 
the room and lifted the receiver. He 
listened for an instant, his expression 
changing subtly, and then saiđ, “Yes, 
1 understand. Yes. Тћапкуои.” He 
put the phone down slowly and.stood 
per£ectly still for a few moments, star- 
ing at the floor. 

“Gregor,” he said, at last, and the 
edge to his voice prodded the big man 
to Jiis feet. 

"Yes?” 

"Pack some things for уои and me 
in one grip. Go down and bring the 
car to the front. Quickly,” he said, 
snapping his fingers. “Call Peter from 
thc lobby and tell him to come here.” 

Gregor went to work, pulling linen 
from a drawer while Polov paced the 
floor puffing on his cigar. Јоћппу 
Drake came in from the adjoining 
room. He had been jarred from his 
hopeless inertia by the urgency in 
Polov’s voice. The two men ignored 
him, and he knew better than to ask 
questions. Polov glanced at him, ir- 
ritated by the fear and uncertainty in 
his face. 

“Gregor and I leave now,” he said. 
'“You will remain with Peter. He is a 
friend. Do as he tells уои. In another 
forty-eight hours уои may resume уоиг 
interrupted existence.” He inspected 
liis cigar and ađded drily, “Full o£ 
pride at уоиг part in this matter.” 

“IVhat’s happened?” Johnny asked. 

Polov didn’t bother to answer. He 
paced the floor, and thoughts and re- 
flections were churning urgently in his 
mind. There was work now, and a 
pleasurably violent decision to make, 
but, as always, his consciousness blazed 
with images and memories from his 
past. 

He watched Gregor close the grip 
and computed to the second the time 
it woulđ take him to make the call to 
Peter and bring the car around to the 
entrance—but he also thought of a 
man he had interrogated for seventy- 
two hours during the purges. A great 
defiant man with a mind like an anvil. 


Every weapon had flattened against it 
for three full days, but even anvils 
have breaking points. 

“That was a comrađe who called 
now,” he said, drily. "One of our 
Italian colonials. He is a jailer at 
the city prison, and he had a message 
from Anton.” Polov sighed humor- 
ously, but his eyes were cold and hard. 
“Anton, it appears has been arresteđ. 
He met an obstacle. He reported his 
failure and now, I presume, is sleep- 
ing peacefully. I am surrounded by 
women on this mission.” 

Gregor left the room, the grip dan- 
gling from his huge hand like a piece 
of doll’s luggage. 

"What am I supposed to do?" John- 
ny asked. The sense of impending 
action had excited him, and restored 
some of his confiđence. He almost 
grinned as he thought of his safe, ob- 
jective position, high in the arena, 
far from danger. 

‘TouTan play cards with Peter for 
the next two days,” Polov said. 

“I’m not smart enough to be told 
what’s going on. Is that it?” 

"Such a question supports that con- 
clusion,” Polov said drily. 

"You think I’m a silly, frightened 
weakling, don’t уои?” Јоћппу said, 
and his voice rose uncontrollably. 
Why did Polov make him feel so 
drained and impotent and đespicable? 
And why this sense of painful, over- 
whelming loss? “You think уои can 
treat me like dirt, laugh at me, sneer 
at me, do anything уои want, and I’ll 
just take it like a sniveling little 
wretch. Isn’t that it?” He was trem- 
bling noticeably now, and he coulđ 
feel his heart haminering wildly 
against his ribs. 

“I don’t think of уои at all,” Polov 
said. He was adjusting a thick black 
woolen muffler about his neck. “There 
isn’t much time to think in my work. 
I£ уои coulđ act without thinking it 
woulđ be an improvement; if уои 
could think without talking it would 
be an even greater one.” 

There was a tap on the door. Polov 
admitted a graying, slenđerly built 
man, who wore a loose brown tweed 
suit, and a woolen sweater. His ех- 
pression was mild, but his eyes were 
empty and dead. Except for that, he 
might have been taken for an assistant 
history professor at some genteel, 
struggling college. 

“You will stay here,” Polov said to 
him, and nođdeđ toward Јоћппу. 
“You will know when it’s time for 
both of уои to leave.” 

Peter rubbed his hands together 
vigorously. “Certainly. It’s getting 
chilly, I think,” he said to no one in 
particular. 

Polov glanced at Johnny then, a 
faint, ironical smile on his lips. "VVell, 
until we meet again,” he said, and put 
out his hand. 


For an instant Johnny stared back 
at him, determined to keep his arm at 
his side. They had played him for a 
fool, made him a virtual prisoner, and 
he’d be damned if hefd thank them 
for that treatment. But his hand rose 
slowly, almost of its own volition, and 
Polov squeezed it powerfully. His 
smile told Јоћппу that he knew all 
about this last struggle for a remnant 
of self-respect. 

VVhen Polov had gone Peter glanced 
at Јоћппу with a friendly smile. “Do 
уои play cards?” he said. 

“No, damn it, I don’t,” Јоћппу saiđ, 
and walked into the adjoining room. 
He wanted to shout, to push his fist 
through a pane of glass, anything to 
prove that ће still had an identity and 
will. But he knew he woulđn't; that 
tvould be resistance and smart people 
didn’t resist. Only fools and roman- 
tics went in for futile, theatrical ges- 
tures of defiance. 

Peter started to enter the room, but 
Јоћппу turned and said shrilly, “The 
door to the corriđor is locked. Polov’s 
got the кеу. I’m not going anywhere, 
damn уои.” 

"Of course not,” Peter said, smiling. 
“But it’s a pity уои don’t епјоу cards. 


Chapter Ten 

She sat in a chair besiđe the tele- 

E hone and watched the small patient 
ice of the clock. The room was very 
still; the only sounds were the metro- 
nomic beat of the clock, and the faster 
beat of her heart. Just a moment now, 
and she would lift the receiver and ask 
the operator for the Ambassađor hotel. 
Then a wait. Then, “Mr. Paul Tzara, 
please.” She spoke the name softly, 
barely moving her dry lips, and con- 
tinued the rehearsal in a whisper. “Mr. 
Tzara, I have something important to 
tell уои. I couldn’t reach Mr. Polov—” 
That’s the way it would be, and on 
the other end of the connection a big, 
shrewđ man, trained in these matters, 
would frown and listen for the lie in 
her voice. 

Amanda lit a dgarette with trem- 
bling fingers and began pacing the 
floor. She had dressed, to distract her- 
self and kill time. The black suit she 
wore fitted her hard slender body with 
snug elegance. She checked the heels 
of her black-sling pumps, the seams 
o£ her nylons, and then studieđ her 
face in the mirror. She looked pale 
and anxious; her skin was the color of 
chalk, and there were shadows under 
her eyes. To be doing something she 
put on make-up hurriedly, and 
brushed her long dark hair. Then she 
sat beside the phone again and looked 
at the clock. Two minutes. She 
crosseđ her legs and tried to compose 
herself, tried to think of nothing at 
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coulđn’t save her brother, and even lay in baiting their tvives about mis- da Warren. I’ve got some important 

more shattering than that, the new takes in driving, or in keeping check- news £or you.” 

and confusing perspective she had got books in order. But this was defen- “Yes?” His voice was cautious. 

•of herself in the last two days. It was sive and stupid. What had she been “I couldn’t reach Mr. Polov, that’s 
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strong and controlled person. Strong- face, the gentleness o£ his eyes, the American here in Rome who knows 
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Amanđa knew with terrible certain- 
ty what Polov had told his man at the 
Ambassađor. Lead the American of£ 
somewhere and make sure he didn’t 
come back.... She shook her head 
desperately, staring at Polov through 

“You understand it, o£ course,” he 
said. “The trapper finds himself a 
trap. You’re intelligent. A free, mod- 
ern American young woman.” He 
smiled, shaking his heađ. “But you 
mustn’t сгу. Tears are the smallest 
price you рау for such blessings.” He 
glanced over her head at Gregor, and 
for a few seconds the two men re- 
garded each other in silence. 

“No, not here,” Polov said, at last. 
“There has been too much here al- 
ready. More o£ it might prostate our 
womanly ftalian friends. It must be 
somewhere else. Quickly now.” 

G usts of winđ bent the palm trees 
in front of the dark bulk o£ the Ameri- 
can Embassy, and stirred cigarette 
stubs and brightly-colored lottery 
tickets in the gutter. The streets were 
empty and cold. Mark checked his 
watch: five minutes ago she had made 
the call. He watched the entrance to 
the Ambassador, his nerves tightening. 
The acrid tang of the driver’s cheap 
cigarette, the feel o£ Maria’s shoulder 
against his arm, the pool of light on 
the siđewalk before the Ambassador, 
all this pressed clamorously at his 
senses. He was like an insomniac, 
helplessly aware of every creak in the 
house, every wrinkle in the bed. 

“What do we wait for?” Maria asked 
petulantly; she wasn’t used to being 
ignored. 

He didn’t answer her, and she said, 
"Oh, all rightl" 

The revolving door of the Ambassa- 
dor began to turn. Light splintered 
ofE its brass fittings, and then Paul 
Tzara hurried out onto the siđewalk. 

“Attenzione, adesso!" Mark said 
sharply to the driver. The man nod- 
ded, fiipped his cigarette out the win- 
dow and turned the кеу in the igni- 

Tzara looked up and down the dark 
street, obviously agitated. He had a 
muffler in one hand, and he began to 
wind it around his throat as he turned 
and ran clumsily down the curving in- 
cline that led into the Piazza Barbe- 
rini. Mark’s driver started his motor 
and moved out slowly from the curb. 
Tzara passeđ half-a-đozen parked cars 
before stopping at a tiny French Ren- 
ault and unlocking its front door, he 
got in, started the motor, and drove 
down the hill. Mark’s driver £ollowed 
him, keeping an interval o£ about fifty 
yards between the two cars. The Ren- 
ault, a four-cylinđer model with a 
turtle-shaped top, chattered into the 
Piazza Barberim and bore north in 
the direction of the Via Flaminia. A 
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few cars and trucks shared the road 
with them now, and Mark hoped they 
would keep Tzara from noticing that 
he was being follosved. But he didn’t 
seem suspicious; he drove out to the 
Ponte Flaminia, turned left and 
crosseđ the Tiber, keeping between 
thirty-five and forty kilometers an 

Then he took the Florence road, in- 
creasing his speed to about fifty. A 
thin edge of light cut the đarkness at 
the horizon, and occasional heavy 
transport trucks lumbered by them on 
the way to Rome. Then, as a range 
of low hills rose on their right, Tzara’s 
taillight gleamed redly and he slowed 
for a stop. 

Mark told the driver to go on for 
another hundred yards. He glanced 
out as they passed the parked Ren- 
ault, and saw Tzara lumbering toward 
a gasoline station beside the road. The 
station was closed at this hour, and 
Tzara went around it and disappeared 
in the blackness at the foot o£ a hill. 

Mark knew this area. Several hun- 
dred Italians lived here in these hills, 
in caves without heat, light or plumb- 
ing. They put in floors, doors, even 
chimneys m some cases, and got along 
as best they could; some were waiting 
for a chance to move in with relatives 
in the city, and others were waiting 
for nothing at all. Tourists drove out 
here in good weather to see the caves. 
They usually waved to the people, 
who were cheerful enough, and took 
their pictures, and then went back to 
Rome and ate their dinners without 
much appetite. This had happened 
to Mark two years ago, on liis first and 
only trip to the caves. 

Now he told the driver to stop and 
turn off his lights. 

He was suddenly excited; for the 
first time tonight his hopes did not 
seem preposterous. This was a perfect 
and logical place for Polov to hold 
Papa George. The old man would 
unđoubtedly be drugged, and this tiny 
village of anonymous misery would 
ask no questions about one more help- 
less derelict. But he must make sure 
that Papa George was here, and then 
get worđ to the Embassy. He left the 
car and walked through the đarkness 
toward the gasoline station. When 
Tzara’s little Renault loomed up 
ahead of him he stopped in the heavy 
shadow of a tree. The hill rose above 
him so£tly rounded against the sky, 
and in the thin light o£ dawn he saw 
the crude wooden doors o£ the caves, 
and the smoke-stacks poking up like 
fingers through the crust of the earth. 
From behind the gasoline station a 
crooked lane cut through thin stands 
of timber toward the mountain; that’s 
where Tzara had gone, into the road 
that led around the base o£ the hill. 

Mark hesitated, feeling the enor- 
mous silence echoing on all sides o£ 


him. Then he heard a little datter 
of light footsteps and looked over his 
shoulder. Мапа was picking her way 
towarđ him, the cheap little stole 
pulled tightly about her shoulders 
against the wind, her face a soft small 
blur in the darkness. She stopped 
close to him, and put a hand on his 
arm as her high-heels teetered on the 
rutted ground. 

“Go back to the cab,” he saiđ. 

“You want that man we followed?” 

“I want to know where he’s gone, 
that’s all.” 

“Let me do it, let me help you,” she 
saiđ, tightening her grip on his arm. 

“Damn it, get back to the cab.” 

“But I am Italian. I speak Italian. 
I£ I am seen it is all right. Don’t you 
understand that, you big American? 
They will shoot you and kill you, but 
me they will not think a thing about.” 

Mark frowned. There was a point 
to her argument that he couldn’t 

“Oh, you are a fool!” she cried. 
"Does it matter who does it, or that it 

Mark took hold of her arm and 
pointed to the road, which was a pal в 
slash through the blackness o£ the 
timber. “All right,” he said quietly. 
“You see that lane? Follow it and 
find out where it leads. Don’t do апу- 
thing else. Come back to the cab. I’ll 
wait for you there.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, and pulled im- 
patiently against his grip on her arm. 

“One minute. What will you say 
if you meet someone?” 

“I will tell them something,” she 
saiđ, shaking her fingers irritably at 
the question. “That I meet my poor, 
hungry lover here in the caves. Some- 
thing, it doesn’t matter.” 

He released her arm and she walked 
quickly toward the road that led 
around the hill. 

For an instant she was caught in a 
shaft of gray light, and he saw the 
silver flash of her legs, the tilt o£ her 
arrogant little head and its boyish crop 
of bronze-colored hair, and then she 
was gone—up the hill after Tzara. 

Mark walkeđ back to the cab and 
paced up and đown the edge of the 
road; watching the line of light wiđen- 
ing at the horizon, and trying to keep 
anxiety in check. 

Suddenly, he threw aside a tasteless 
cigarette, and started back toward the 
Renault. He'd been a fool to trust 
the girl. Why should she be honest 
with him? Everything in her condi- 
tioning would make her play along 
with Johnny’s friends. He stopped, 
Worried riow and bitterly angry with 
himself; everything might have been 
ruined by his stupid faith in her tears. 
Turning, he ran back to the cab and 
paid off the driver. The man shrugged, 
finding no sense in апу of this, and 
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backeđ his car about and clattered off 
toward Rome. Mark waited until he 
was out of sight, then crossed a ditch 
and a barbed-tvire fence and started 
across a field that would take him 
around behind the entrance to the 

He walked about a liundred yards 
before turning right and bearing for 
the stand of timber which flanked the 
road. Entering the woođs he left the 
misty light behind him; among the 
trees it was almost completely dark. 
In thirty or forty yards he tyas at the 
narrow lane; there was no one in 
sight, and the silence was disturbed 
only by the far-off chattering of a bird. 
He ivent to his left, moving cautiouslv, 
follotving the curving path around the 
hill. A few moments later he came to 
a clearing where the road ended. 
There was a sawhorse in the clearing, 
and the ground was covered with saw- 
dust and wood chips. The lane was 
simply a passage for axe-men who 
came here to cut up logs. 

Tzara hadn’t been going anywhere 
in this direction. Mark stood quietly 
for a moment, breathing deeply, listen- 
mg to the silence. Where had Tzara 
gone? And Maria? He thought he 
could guess the answers to those ques- 
tions. Moving silently, he went back 
along the road, follotving it around 
the hill and down toward the gasoline 
station. When he was near the en- 
trance to the lane he stepped back into 
the timber and tvorked his way 
through the trees for another six or 
eight yards. 

It was still quite dark, but now he 
could see the main highway ahead of 
him, and Tzara’s parked Renault. 
Then he moved fonvarđ another few 
feet and saw Tzara himself, standing 
in the shadotv of a tree at the entrance 
to the narrow lane. Tzara was watch- 
ing the highway, a gun in his right 
hand. He hadn’t follotved the road 
up the hill; he’d tvaited here for апу- 
one foolish enough to come after him. 
Mark inched through the trees toward 
the road, feeling only a numb and 
hopeless rage. Why hadn’t he seen 
it? Tzara’s agitation as he came out 
of his hotel had been too pat, too his- 
trionic. And he’d led them out here 
like a mechanical rabbit drawing a 
pack of hounđs. 

Млак stepped into the road, the 
Luger in his hand. "Put the gun 
đown,” he said softly. 

He heard Tzara’s sudden harsh in- 
take of breath. Then he said, “You 
circled and came in back of me.” His 
voice was deep and steady. 

“Put the gun đown.” 

“I have put it down.” 

“Turn around. Where’s the girl?” 

"Who is that?” Tzara faced him, a 
big, awkward figure in the semi-đark- 


“The girl who came in here. Where 
is she? We’U get to Papa George next. 
Where’s the girl?” 

“I know nothing about a girl,” 
Tzara saiđ. 

Something gleamed on the ground, 
and pulleđ Mark’s eyes to it for a split 
second. In the trees on the opposite 
side of the lane a pearl-tvhite splinter 
of light glanced off a narrow sandal, 
a slender silken ankle. The stillness 
of that small foot told him what had 
happened to Maria. 

Mark switcheđ his eyes back to 
Tzara, saw he was bringing up liis gun 
slowly, and he was suddenly and 
viciously glad that Tzara was going to 
shoot, and he fired twice at the middle 
of Tzara’s big, bulky body. The Luger 
kicked solidly against the heel of his 
palm, and Tzara took two steps to- 
ward him, bending slightly at the 
waist and raising his gun as he ad- 
vanced. His breath was very loud, 
but he seemed to be smiling; his lips 
were drawn back flat exposing his 
teeth, and his face was tvrinkled like a 
tvadded-up piece of waste paper. Mark 
fired agam and Tzara twisted side- 
ways, bending sharply now, and his 
gun exploded into the ground. He 
fell limply, disjointedly, like a big 
sack of rags rolling onto its side. There 
was no longer the illusion of a smile 
on his face; he looked surprised and 
slightly stupid. That was all. 

Putting the gun in his pocket, 
Mark went across the lane and knelt 
beside Maria. She lay on her back, 
her arms and legs sprawling like those 
of a brokeif doll. He knew she was 
dead even before he saw the ghastly 
purple bruises on her throat, and the 
staring look of her eyes. She wasn’t 
pretty апу more, she wasn’t anything. 
The exquisitely sculptured little head 
was the life the relief o an old Roman 
coin—distant, colđ, remote. 

He held one of her hands for a mo- 
ment, squeezing it tightly. After a 
while he covered her face with the 
cheap, imitation-fur stole, and got to 
his feet, dazed and shaken. He \valked 
slowly down toward Tzara’s Renault, 
his knees trembling weakly. The im- 
plications of the trap were so plain 
that he didn’t see them for a moment. 
Then, as he came out behind the gaso- 
line station, he saw it plainly; Polov 
had- known lie was going to follow 
Tzara, and he could only have got 
that information from Amanda. 

He stopped still, feeling the lurch 
of his heart, and then he ran đown the 
hill to the car and got in behind the 
wheel. The keys were in the ignition, 
and he started the motor, turned the 
car around, and headed for Rome, 
pushing the accelerator tight against 
the floorboard. He tried not to think 
of her, or of anything, but one thought 
twisted through his defenses and 


forced itself into his mind; he knew in' 
his heart that he was already too late. 


Chapter Eleven 

W hen he came to the Via Flaminia 
he parked and went into a cafe. The 
place was small and warm, and 
smelled of cigarettes, coffee, sugary 
buns and doughnuts. Three or four 
men, laborers with early jobs at the 
gas сотрапу or post office, stood 
drinking strong Expresso coffee from 
tiny white cups. A soldier of the 
Bersaglieri troop was sleeping at a 
corner table. His cap was on a chair 
besiđe him, and its plume of black 
feathers trailed down to the floor. 

Mark bought a slug from the pro- 
prietor, and put through a call to the 
Hassler hotel. The desk clerk answered 
in a few seconds. 

“Amanda Warren,” Mark said 
sharply. “This is urgent.” 

“Oh, she has left, signore.” 

Mark’s fist tightened on the receiver. 
“Was she alone?” 

“No, signore. She was accompanied 
by two gentlemen.” 

“What did they look like?” 

“They were large gentlemen, sig- 
nore. One of them wore glasses, I be- 
lieve. They were in black clothes—” 

“You fool!” Mark yelled. “Why 
didn’t you stop them?" 

“We do not stop our guests, sig- 
nore,” the clerk said coldly. 

The solđier from the Bersaglieri 
troop woke and looked irritably at 
Mark. He shrugged, made a tiny ges- 
ture with his fingers, folded his arms 
and went back to sleep. 

Mark stared at the phone, trying to 
think; she’d been taken away, of 
course, by Polov and Gregor. What 
, in the name of God did he do now? 
There was only one chance left: John- 
ny Drake. He put the phone back on 
its hook and ran out to the car. John- 
ny had been with Polov three days, 
he was part of the apparatus. Now 
Јоћппу would talk. He’d get one 
more chance. Only one. 

Maids were cleaning the lobby of 
the Excelsior when Mark came in, and 
a tired desk-clerk was copying registra- 
tions into a leather-bound file. The 
clerk turned to take down his key, but 
Mark saiđ, “Ne.ver mind that. Is 
Јоћппу Drake in his room?” 

“No, signore. He left not twenty 
minutes ago.” 

“Where? Where did he go?” 

The clerk shrugged. “He did not 
say, signore.” 

"How about Marioff? Is апуопе in 
his room?” 

"No, they are all gone. They have 
given up the room.” 

“Did they say where they were go- 
ing?” Mark asked desperately. 

"No, they did not.” 
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Mark turned away from the đesk, 
pounding a fist into the palm o£ his 
hand. He felt a hideous, weakening 
fear going through him; there was ne 
place to turn, nowhere to go, nothing 
to do. They had vanished, slipped 
through his fingers like quicksilver. 
He was as helpless as a man trying to 
catch a whiff o£ smoke in a net. 

There was no doorman about at this 
hour, no attenđants. Mark went out- 
side into the pale, soft đawn, still 
pounding a fist helplessly into his 
palm. He walked across the empty 
Via Veneto to the taxi rank, and woke 
up the driver of the first cab in line. 
The man cranked down the winđow, 
yawning enormously. МаГк askeđ 
him if he had seen an American take 
a cab from the Excelsior in the past 
half hour. The driver wasn’t sure; 
he scratched his head, still yawning, 
and then climbed out of his cab and 
stamped his cold feet on the ground. 
He walked back to the second cab, and 
aroused the driver. Two or three men 
from other cabs joined him, and they 
talked the matter over, excited and 
interested, occasionally grinning at 
Mark. One of them thought Ruffo 
had taken Gli Americani. Ruffo was 
out sick with the grippe, someone said. 
No, it was his back, another said hotly. 
Mark listened to them, trying to con- 
trol his impatience. They would have 
it this way or not at all, he knew. 
Finally they agreed that it was Ruffo; 
it was Emilio who was out sick with a 
liver condition. 

Maik gave them all some топеу. 
“Tell Ruffo when he comes back that 
I want to talk to him,” he saiđ. "I’U 
be in the lobby of the Excelsior. This 
is important.” 

They all nodded and assured him 
thev would send Ruffo over instantly, 
and Mark re-crossed the street and 
went into the hotel. 

Now he had to do what he should 
have done in the first place: alert the 
Embassy. If it were too late to save 
her, he knew he’d саггу this burden of 
guilt the rest of his life. 

Simpson, the Embassy’s intelligence 
officer was a casual friend of Mark’s; 
they had worked together in checking 
the backgrounds of men employed by 
Mark’s сотрапу. He was a decep- 
tively frank and lazy person, and one 
o£ the shrewdest men in Europe. Mark 
looked him up in the phone book, 
and rang his home. 

A servant answeređ and with vast 
reluctance agreed to wake his master. 
A little later Simpson was on the 
phone. "Well, this is a cheerless hour, 
Rayburn," he said. "Excuse me, but 
Гт still dead asleep.” He didn’t 
sound it; his voice was fresh and 
buoyant. “Well, what’s up I 
thought we had seen the last o£ you 


"Please listen carefully,” Mark saiđ. 
“This is trouble.” 

“Shoot.” 

When he finisheđ, Simpson saiđ, 
“Now see here, are you sure that girl 
was kidnapped?” 

“All right. I’ll get on that now. 
But about this Polov business. Rumors 
are flighty things, as you know. Papa 
George has been rumored in Italy, I’ll 
tell you frankly. But he’s also rumored 
to be in Scandinavia, Novia Scotia, 
and Broad Corners, Nebraska. What 
are your plans for the moment, by the 
way?” Something had changed in his 

‘Тт turning in for some sleep,” 
Mark said. He knew Simpson was 
going directly to work on the Polov 
angle, and wanted him to keep out 
of it. 

“Well, that’s a sensible idea,” Simp-’ 
son said. "Tell you what. Drop by 
ту office around noon today and we’ll 
talk over this Polov matter with ту 
chief. All right?" 

“Yes, that’s fine. And thanks.” 

“Not at all,” Simpson said cheer- 
fully. 

When Mark came out of the phone 
booth a big man in frayeđ overcoat 
approached him, smiling tentatively. 
“I am Ruffo,” he said, with an awk- 
warđ little bob of his head. 

“Where did you take the Ameri- 
can?” Mark said. 

Ruffo smiled and spread his hanđs. 
“Mi scusa, non parlare Inglese.” 

Mark repeated the question in his 
slow Italian, and Ruffo beamed and 
gave him an ađdress near the Piazza 

Johnny’s apartment, Mark thought. 

“I take you there, Mister,” Ruffo 
said, smiling. 

“No, I’ve got a car.” Mark’s fingers 
trembled as he gave Ruffo a five-thou- 
sand li'ra note. There was still a 
chance. “Thanks, thanks a lot,” he 

Mark gunned the little car through 
the pink-and-gray emptiness of the 
city, and parked before the black heap 
of Johnny’s palazzo. He took the 
stairs up to his apartment; he didn’t 
want to advertise himself with the 
whine of the elevator. At Johnny’s 
landing he paused a few seconds, 
breathing hard. Then he rapped 
sharply on the door. 

There was a stir insiđe the apart- 
ment, and Johnny’s voice sounded, 
low and cautious. “Yes, who is it?” 

“Mark. Open upl” 

“What do you want?” 

"Open up, or Г11 kick ту way in,” 
Mark said. 

"All right, hold on.” 

After a few seconds Јоћппу opened 
the door. Mark put a hand against 
his chest and shoved him back into the 


“What’s the idea?” Јоћппу said, in 
a high, shrill voice. His thin face was 
pale, and his lips were trembling. 

“Where’s Polov?” Mark said. "No 
more stalling, no more chatter, John- 
ny. Where’s Polov?” 

The door clicked shut, and a voice 
behind him said softly, "Keep your 
hands away from your side. Don’t 
tum around.” 

“You fool, you poor, stupid fool,” 
Јоћппу saiđ, and began to laugh. 

A hard object pressed into Mark’s 
back. “Steady now.” the soft voice 
said. The Luger was slipped from his 
overcoat pocket, and a hand brushed 
his other pockets with expert speed. 
Then the man came around in front 
of him, smiling slightly. He put the 
Luger in his pocket and covered Mark 
with a gun, which had a silencer at- 
tached to the barrel. 

Mark remembered what one of the 
cabdrivers at the ЕхсеШог had said: 
“Gli Americani." The plural-form. 
There had been two Americans. Why 
hadn’t he caught that? he thought 
numbly. 

“You’re the troublesome American, 
eh?” the man with the gun said, still 
smiling faintlv. “The Quixiotic thorn 
in the side of our little apparatus.” 

Mark studied the man’s lean, weary 
features, his thinning gray hair and 
cold, empty eyes. He was English or 
American, obviously, but his baggy 
tweeds and ascetic features were at 
grotesque variance with the gun in his 

"I want to know where Polov is,” 
Mark said. 

“Well, we can’t tell you that, o£ 
course,” the man said. 

“You’ll have to use that gun to keep 

“I shouldn’t mind.” His voice was 
pleasant, his manner rather bored, but 
Mark knew with cold conviction that 
he’d shoot him without a second 
thought. 

“Now you’ve come full circle,” 
Johnny said, and through the тоскегу 
of his voice there was a triumphant 
ring of vindication. “What was the 
use of all your pious morality? You 
didn’t like what was going on, you 
thought it was just a wicked shame, 
but what were you able tp do about 
it?” He came a step closer to Mark, 
his eyes bright with anger and scorn. 
“I’U tell you. Nothing. That’s what 
you accomplished. You wanted to be 
a hero. You wanted to run for a 
touchdown while thousands shouted 
your praises. Now, it’s over. If you 
make another move Peter will put a 
bullet through your head. That’s the 
net result of your elephantiasis of the 
conscience, and yet you had the nerve 
to patronize me, to call me a weak- 
ling and a fool. It’s not tragic, it’s 
just Godđamned hilarious.” 
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“You are a fool,” Mark said. “Only 
a fool would рау the price you’ve paid 
for a little key-hole spying on a bunch 
of hoodlums.” 

“That’s a typical—” 

“Oh, shut up,” Mark said wearily. 
He looked at the man who held the 
gun, studying again the sensitive fea- 
tures, the lusterless, defeated eyes. 
“Your name is Peter?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

1т was hardly possible, Mark 
thought. Amanda’s brother was in 
his twenties, and this man looked to 
be fifty or more. But with a feeling 
close to despair he knew his guess was 

"You’re Amanda VVarren’s brother,” 
he said slowly. 

"Yes, that’s right.” 

“She’s been here in Rome looking 
for you.” 

“Of course. That’s what caused 
this confusion. She recognized Polov. 
I kept out of sight and hoped she’d 
behave sensibly.” 

"Polov has her now,” Mark saiđ. 

“Well, that’s a pity,” Peter said. 
“But it needn’t have happened, you 
know. You do realize that, of course,” 
he said, pointedly. “It was your inter- 
ference that made all this necessary.” 

“You don’t know what you’re say- 
ing,” Mark said. He tried to keep 
himself under control, but his voice 
was rising sharply. “You’re talking 
about your sister, not some factor in 
an equation.” 

“I don’t quite see the distinction.” 

"You don’t mean that,” Mark said. 

Peter shrugged. “If it pleases you 
to đetect a heart of gold beneath this 
exterior, then by all means do so.” 

“She thought you’d got some sense. 
One of your letters from Russia gave 
her that idea.” 

“Well, it’s a curious thing, but there 
are states of enchantment and disen- 
chantment in my life,” Peter said. "I 
obviously wrote her in one of the 
latter moods.” 

“And now you’re enchanted again?” 

“There's ho good talking about it, 
you woulđn’t understand,” Peter said. 

Јоћппу laughed in a high, excited 
voice. "The price you рау for being 
inquisitive is a high one. You’re рау- 
ing with the exposure of your truly 
invincible stupidity.” 

Mark looked at him steadily. “Your 
price is stiff, too. Maria’s dead, John- 
ny. That’s what you’ve paid.” 

Јоћппу took the cigarette from his 
mouth and tried to laugh. He blinked 
his eyes rapiđly and shook his head. 
"No, that’s not true," he said. “That’s 
your idea—” He stopped, staring into 
Mark’s cold eves, and suddenly the 
smile on his lips became fixed and 
ghastly. 

“You’re lying,” he said, in a high, 
pleađing voice. 
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"Do you think so?” Mark said. He 
felt sick now, drained of those things 
which had made sense of his life; pity, 
compassion, тегсу. There was noth- 
ing left in him but the ugly satisfac- 
tion he took from the helpless pain in 
Johnny’s face. “She’s dead, all right,” 
he šaid coldly. "She was strangled by 
one of Polov’s men. She’s dead be- 
cause she loved you. . She was the only 
person who ever did, I suppose. Is 
that why she meant something to 

Johnny put the cigarette back into 
his mouth and pushed a tangled lock 
of hair from his forehead. He began 
to weep because he was hurt and he 
knew that the wound ran from the 
top to the bottom of his soul. The 
thing he had scorned in life, and had 
needed most desperately, had come to 
him only once; Maria had loved him, 
and now she was dead. 

He started toward the door, moving 
with the blind preoccupation of a 
sleepwalker, and Peter said sharply, 
“All right, hold it right there.” 

But Јоћг.пу kept walking, rubbing 
a trembling hand over his forehead. 
He passed between Mark and Peter 
and in that instant, when the gun 
wasn’t on him, Mark hurled him vio- 
lently against Amanda’s brother. Then 
he ducked and charged forward, driv- 
ing over Johnny’s sprawling hody, and 
slamming his shoulđer into Peter’s 
thighs. They went down together, 
tangled in Johnny’s legs; Peter fell 
backward, his breath coming in a gasp, 
and Mark scrambled on top of him 
and caught his gun hand, at the wrist. 
He twisted it powerfully inward, turn- 
ing the gun away from himself. There 
was an instant then when the blue 
hole of the muzzle pointed straight at 
Mark’s forehead, but Peter’s wrist bent 
easily, slackly, and the gun turned into 
his stomach. The muffled report 
seemed anti-climatic; the true end 
came before that in the obliging turn 
of the wrist. Peter’s head went back, 
and his lips tightened against his 
teeth. There was pain, but no sur- 
prise in his face; it was‘as if the pain 
was something he had been expecting 
for a long time. He began to breathe 
harshly and rapiđly. 

Mark pulled the gun from his hand. 
“You might have shot me,” he said, 
shaking his shoulder. "Why didn’t 

- "What does it matter?” 

"Damn it, tell me.” Mark had to 
know this, and he used the words as 
weapons, trying to drive them into 
Peter’s fading consciousness. 

"I was too tired,” Peter said slowly. 
His eyes, cold and empty, met Mark’s. 
“That’s all. Don’t read too much into 
it, please.” 

Mark got to his feet a few seconđs 
later and wet his dry lips. He felt un- 
clean and diseased, as if he’d lived 


with blood and death all his life. 
Here was more of it, another death, a 
fresh pair of staring, sightless eyes. 
She had begged him to keep out of it, 
but he hadn’t. Now her brother was 
dead. He would have to tell her that; 
if she were alive, and if he found her, 
he woulđ have to tell her that he had 
killed her brother. 

Јоћппу was staring blankly at 
Peter’s body. "Why are we alive?” he 
saiđ, and laughed. “Why are we 

Mark turned on him savagely. 
“Where did Polov go?” 

Јоћппу gestured vaguely. “To get 
Papa George.” 

“Where is that?” 

“Somewhere near La Spezia.” 

“Are you sure? La Spezia was three 
or four hundred kilometers to the 
north. He slappeđ Јоћппу, and the 
blow brought a glimmer of intel- 
ligence into his face. “Are you sure? 
How do you know?”- 

"They called there often enough.” 

“They called where Papa George is 
being held?” ' 

“Yes. Where else?” 

“Do you know the number?” 

Јоћппу nodded slowly. "364-528. 
I made a note of it. I thought it'might 

"Get your coat.” 

“Now I’m going to be a hero, is that 
it?” Јоћппу saiđ, and tears started 
in his eyes. “Who’ll care if I’m a 
hero? What differences does it make?” 

“I’m not leaving you here to tip 
them off,” Mark said. 

He bent and retrieved his gun from. 
Peter’s coat pocket. Then he lookeđ 
at Johnny. “Get your coat,” he said. 
His voice was soft and quiet in the 
stillness of the room. “Don’t talk апу 
more. Don’t make me kill you, too.” 

Јоћппу backed away from the ех- 
pression in his face, his lips trembling 
uncontrollably. He looked about the 
room, eyes shifting from one obiect to 
another, and then he noddeđ jerkily 
and went to a closet and took down a 
hat and coat. Mark opened the door, 
and rang for the elevator. 


Chapter Tvvelve 

They drove into а rainstorm an 
hour north of Rome. Mark swore as 
he flipped on the windshielđ wipers. 
He had been making good time in 
Tzara’s Renault but this would slow 
him down. It was now six o’clock. 
The sun had come up a few moments 
before, brightening the dusty brown 
farm lands, and glinting with sharp 
brilliance on the purple and red sides 
of the mountains. But it was under 
banks of low clouds now, and the 
countryside had gone into one color, a 
muddy cheerless gray. There was no 
traffic as yet, and the rain came down 
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“Just smoke. And a car in the 
yard. Someone’s there obviously.” 

Mark cut off the motor and the si- 
lence came down around them heav- 
ily, abruptly. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 
Јоћппу said. 

"Stop asking'me that,” Mark said, 
sharply. "Get out, we’ll take a look.” 

They le£t the car and followed the 
road back toward the farmhouse. 
When they came in sight of it Mark 
climbed down into a gully that flanked 
the field and told Јоћппу to follow 
him. There was half a foot of shock- 
ingly cold water in the bottom of the 
ditch, but now the chance of being 
seen was greatly reduced. Mark 
waded forward, his shoes sucking in 
the mud, until he was within thirty 
yards of the house. Јоћппу slogged 
up beside him, rubbing his arms 
against the cold. 

The house was a heavy mass in the 
darkness. Smoke came from one of 
two chimneys, and there was a light 
shining from a first-floor window. 

From the field beside them a wood 
hen rose with drumming wings, and 
Јоћппу let out a small, choked сгу o£ 
terror. The bird fiew off in a wide 
circle and the enormous silence set- 
tled back on them with an almost pal- 
pable weight. 

Mark watched the farmhouse, turn- 
ing plans in his mind; but he knew 
with hopeless certainty that no plan 
waš апу good as long as it was just 
himself against. Polov and his men. 
He knew also that he couldn’t wait 
much longer; time was with him now, 
but when Polov made his move that 
advantage woulđ be gone. 

Then he heard the iron sound of a 
bolt being withdrawn. He crouched 
low, pulling Јоћппу down beside 
him, as the front door of the house 
opened and a rectangular bar of light 
fell onto the ground. A man with a 
pail stepped outsiđe, from his height 
and shoulders Mark recognized him 

That meant that Polov was prob- 
ably here; he and Gregor had left 
Rome together, with Amanda. It 
didn’t mean that she was here, of 
course; they might have gotten rid of 
her by now. He forced himself to 
think coldly, trying to ignore his fears. 
There were three men then, at least: 
Polov, Gregor, and the farmer, Vorno. 

Gregor threw the contents of the 
pail onto the ground, and went back 
msiđe the house. When the door 
closed behind him, Mark tapped John- 
ny on the arm and started back to the 
car. After fifteen or twenty yards, he 
climbed out of the gully. He pulled 
Јоћппу up beside him, and said quiet- 
ly, “Don’t talk. Let’s go. Fast.” 

They walked down the road, their 
muddy slippery shoes on the pave- 
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ment, and when they rounded the 
curve, Mark said, "Come onl” and be- 
gan to run. 

He started the car, turned around 
in the rqad, and drove back the way 
they had come, passing Vorno’s farm- 
house, and heading in the direction 
of La Spezia. 

"What are you going to do?” John- 
ny said, in a high, nervous voice. 

"I’ve got an ldea. Let me think it 
through.” 

“Viou can’t do anything alone.” 

“Shut up, for God’s sake,” Mark 
said, and pounded his fist on the steer- 
ing wheel. He was trying to keep'his 
thinking straight, to make sure that 
he wasn’t blundering into another 
mistake. Everything else he pushed 
out of his mind; the black, twisting 
road, the cold wind hammering at the 
car, the fear that he might be too late 
to save her—all this he drove from his 
thoughts. 

Polov thought he was safe now. He 
had taken care of Amanda, and would 
assume that he, Mark, had been elim- 
inated by Tzara. The only other per- 
son who knew who he was, and could 
cause him trouble, was Johnny. And 
Јоћппу was in RoVne, sa£ely in Peter’s 
custođy. These facts were the cor- 
nerstone of his plan, and he went over 
them carefully to be sure they were 
strong and sound. 

Then he said to Јоћппу, “Окау, 
listen to me. We’re going to stop at 
the trattoria ahead, and you’re going 
to put in a call to Polov. Tell him 
you’re in La Spezia, at the Reale hotel. 
Tell him—” 

"What—” 

"Shut up, Јоћппу,” Mark said, in a 
low, hard voice. “All you do is listen, 
You tell Polov you want топеу. Tell 
him if he doesn’t meet you in La Spe- 
zia for a рау -off that you’ll spill every- 
thing you know about him to the 
British, American and Italian em- 

“He won’t buy that; do you think 

“He’s got to buy it,” Mark said. 
“He can’t risk everything blowing up 
in his face now. He’ll come to La 
Spezia. With Gregor. He’s got to 
make sure you don’t talk—ever.” 

They drove in silence for several 
minutes. Then Јоћппу said, “And 
when they go to La Spezia we go back 
to the farm. Is that it?” 

"What the hell do you think?” 

"I can’t do it,” Јоћппу said, and 
his voice was suddenly high and wild. 
He caught Mark’s arm with both 
hands. “I can’t do it, you hear?” 

Mark shook his hands off with a 
savage wrench o£ his arm. “You’ll do 
it," he said. "Just remember that. 
You’ll do it.” 

Five minutes later he came to the 
single yellow light šhining from the 
window of the trattoria. He slowed 


down and stopped a fcw feet beyond 
the gas pump. In the sudden dark 
silence he could hear the sounđs of 
thin violin music and a man’s drunken 

“Outside,” Mark said. 

When he came around the front of 
the car, Јоћппу was waiting for him, 
rubbing his hands together, his face a 
thin anxious blur in the darkness. 

"I meant I couldn’t do it,” he said, 
anđ now there was a desperate, plead- 
ing note in his voice. “I can’t lie to 
Polov.” 

Mark said softlv, “This is something 
you’U do if I have to pound you half- 
silly with a gun-barrel. Unđerstanđ 
that, Johnny. Polov can’t hurt you 
over the phone, but I’m right here, 
and ГП be at your side tvhen you call. 
Now, let’s go.” 

The trattoria was the restaurant, 
bar, and meeting-place for the farmers 
of the area. A half dozen of them, 
sturdy, red-faced men in black woolen 
suits and mud-cakeđ boots, sat at 
wooden tables with flasks of wine be- 
fore them, puffing on pipes and listen- 
ing to a frail, bearded old man who 
was playing a violin. The room was 
warm, and smelled o£ strong tobacco, 
garlic, and stewing tomatoes. Every- 
one stared at Mark and Johnny, and 
the violinist stopped playing and took 
a drink from a glass o£ wine at his 

The proprietor, a big, smiling man, 
came around the bar and bowed awk- 
wardly to them. Mark told them they 
wanted to telephone and he escorteđ 
them ceremomously through a pas.- 
sage to a back room, and pointed out 
the phone on the wall. He gave Mark 
a slug to use, and bowed himself out, 
still smiling. The niusic began again, 
thin and livelv and remote. 

Mark looked at Johnny, and nodded 
to the phone. 

"All right,” Johnny said quietly. 
The room was darnp and cold, but 
there was perspiration on his forehead. 
His thin face was very pale. He 
placeđ the call in rapid, fluent Italian, 
and then rubbed his tnouth roughly 
with the back of his hand. Mark took 
the gun from his pocket. 

Johnny cleared his throat sudđenly. 
“Polov, is that you?” he said, in a 
ragged voice. 

Mark moved closer to him, and 
heard Polov say, “Yes, o£ course. 
Where are you?” 

“La Spezia.” 

“Ah, you are restless, you travel. 
And Peter?” 

Јоћппу wet his lips. “Now listen 
to me,” he said in a đesperately hard 
vofce. “I’m at the Reale hotel. In 
the lobby. I seem to remember that 
you talked a lot about the advantages 
I could expect as a result of our re- 
lationship. The prospect you painted 
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was bright as a mirage, but equally 
non-existent, if you follaw me.” 

"I do not understand.” 

Јоћппу laughed softly. He was in 
control of liimself now; his voice was 
strong and steady. 

“Very well, I’ll explain,” he said. 
“I’m not the fool you thought I was, 
old chap. Unless you meet me here 
in an hour, with something more con- 
crete than airy promises, I’U start mak- 
ing phone calls to various embassies 
in Rome. Most of them will be very 
sympathetic, I’m sure, particularly to 
my romantic story of your activities 
and whereabouts m ltaly. Don’t you 
agree?” 

Polov laughed. "You have a gift for 
phrase, my friend. But you worry 
needlessly. Do you have a car? If 
so, you can come here and we will set- 
tle the matter immediately.” 

“I said in La Spezia.” 

“That is inconvenient for me.” 

"The alternatives may possibly be 
more inconvenient.” 

“Those neat phrases again! Very 
well. How much do you tvant?” 

"Five million lira.” 

“.Really, that’s absurd.” 

“I’m not going to bargain.” 

“Ah, well, I wouldn't either if I 
were in your place. The Reale hotel, 
is that it?” 

“Yes, I’ll be in the lobby.” 

’*We will settle this withm the hour. 
Good-by.” 

The phone clicked and Јоћппу re- 
placed the receiver. "Once I started, 
it was all right,” he said, anđ rubbed 
a hand slowly across his damp fore- 
head. “I—fooled him, didn’t I?” He 
began to laugh softly, jerkily. 

“You did fine. Let’s go,” Mark said. 

He paid the proprietor for the call, 
and followed Јоћппу out to the car. 
Driving was more difficult now; the 
darkness had settled solidly and com- 
pletely, and heavy masses of fog were 
drifting down the mountainside onto 
the road. He drove slowly, checking 
the speedometer frequently, and aftpr 
three kilometers he slowed down, look- 
ing for a place to turn off the high- 
way. Polov would be coming this way 
now, pushing his car to the limit; but 
he might recognize them if they passed 
on this narrow road. There was noth- 
ing to do but find Somie place to hide 
until he had gone by. 

He went another kilometer, and still 
another, without finding shelter of 
апу kind. To his left was the sheer 
rock of the mountain wall, on his 
right a drop into the valley. In spite 
of the deep, penetrating cold, he felt 
perspiration starting on his forehead. 
This couldn’t go wrong; it was too 
late for mistakes. Luck was no Ionger 
a whimsical, imponderable factor that 
could work for or againss him; now he 


Then lie heard another engine 
sounding faintly above the whine of 
his car. He swore as he cut the lights 
and slammed his foot onto the brake.. 
In the silence the sound of the ap- 
proaching car swelleđ up đistinctly, 
coming from below him and to his 
right. This was Polov, he knew. 

Mark began turning the Renault 
about, jerking the wheel furiously as 
he backeđ and started in the narrow 
road. There w3s only this chance, to 
let Polov pass them while they were 
both travelling in the same direction. 
He wouldn’t have апу suspicions 
about a car that was going away from 
Vorno’s farm house. 

“Get your head down,” ће said to 
Јоћппу, as he straightened out finally, 
and started up the road. 

“It’s Polov, isn’t it?” Johnny crieđ. 

“Yes. Damn it, get your head out 
of sight.” 

Johnny twisted his body about and 
put his head down siđeways, and Mark 
could hear the sounđs of his shallow, 
ragged breathing. 

Within a minute headlights swept 
over them, and a horn blasted insist- 
ently. Mark moved over, giving them 
room to pass, and put his hand up 
along side his face. The horn sounded 
again, deafeningly, and tlien a low- 
slung black Citroen rushed past them 
at reckless speed. There were two 
men in the front seat, big men whose 
shoulđers filled it completely, and in 
the light of his own headlights, Mark 
recognized them before the car roared 
into a turn and its tail light was 
snuffed out in the đarkness. 

He slowed down, breathing đeeply, 
and came to a stop. Johnny straight- 
ened up and stared at him, his face 
sickly and white in the feeble glare 
from the dashboard. 

“Was it Polov?” he said. 

Mark didn’t bother to answer. He 
turned the car around and started 
back towarđ Vorno’s farrn, gunning 
the car now, and taking the turns 
with a reckless rvhine of rubber and 


Chapter Thirteen 

The road turned and dipped fa- 
miliarly, and in a few more seconds 
he saw the light from the farm house 
blinking on his left, suspended and 
unreal in the darkness. He slowed 
down and snapped off the headlights, 
watching for the entrance to the farm, 
then saw the turn and stvung the 
wheel sharply. They coasted into the 
clearing before the house, which 
loomed above them, dark except for 
the light on the first floor. Whoever 
was inside would hear the car, of 
course, but they might think it was 
Polov returning. Or they might not. 
It was all luck now. 


He opened the door and got out of 
the car. There was a thin crust of ice 
on the muddy ground which cracked 
protestingly under his weight, but 
nothing else 4isturbed the cold, dark 
silence. Mark walked across the clear- 
ing to the front door, and hammered 
on it with his fist. Then he took the 
gun from his pocket. He was beyond 
caution now, and beyond fear. It 
had to be done this way; there was 
nothing else to do. 

Shuffling footsteps sounđed inside 
the house, and a high, querulous 
voice shouted something in Italian. 
Mark didn’t answer, and in a few sec- 
onds the bolt pulled free with a rasp- 
ing, metallic sound. He drove his 
shoulder, against the door then, fling- 
ing it open, and went toward the squat 
broad-shouldered man in the hallway, 
rvho stared at him, his mouth opening 
and closing soundlessly. 

The lotver half of the man’s face 
was covered with an iron-gray beard, 
and he wore thick felt slippers on big 
clumsy feet. He carried a poker in his 
right hand, casually, as if he’d been 
fucing a fire when the knock sounded, 
and it wasn’t until Mark was almost 
on top of him that he seemed to re- 
member it. Then he backed off quick- 
ly, going down in a springy crouch 
and raising the poker above his head. 
Shouting sometning, he swung it in a 
vicious arc at Mark’s gun-hand. The 
blow missed, the poker rang loudly on 
the woođen floor, and Mark stepped 
in and slugged him across the temple 
with the barrel of his gun. The man 
ttvisted stdeways, whining with pain, 
and Mark, feeling nothing at all now, 
brought the barrel down on his head 
with all the strength in his arm. 

He stepped back from the falling 
body, holding the gun at his hip, and 
glancing quickly to his right and left, 
into empty, crudely-furnished rooms. 
For a few seconds he waited tensely, 
in a half-crouch, but the silence in the 
house was even and still. Then he 
turned into the room on his right, 
walkeđ past a fireplaee in which logs 
were burning, and into a cold, drafty 
kitchen. There was a light switch on 
the wall, near the foot of a flight of 
stairs which led to the second floor. 
He flipped the switch and went slowly 
up the steps, gripping the gun tight- 
ly in his right hand. The silence was 
deep and still. He stopped at the 
lanđing, breathing quietly, and looked 
down a cold hallway that was weakly 
lighted by a single bare blub. Putting 
his feet down carefully, he moved for- 
warđ, listening to the silence. A door 
on his right stood ajar. He opened 
it slowly and the light fell across a bed 
on which a man lay with his face 
turned to the wall. The man was 
breathing slowly, deeply, and Mark 
knew that it was Papa George before 
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he turned the old head to the light and 
saw the broad familiar features, stern 
and formidable even in the depths of 
a drugged sleep. He shook his shoul- 
der and spoke his name sharply, but 
nothing changed in the rugged, faint- 
ly frowning face. 

Mark returned to the hallway and 
checked the next room; it contained 
nothing but a dismantled bed and two 
broken chhirs. Now his breathing was 
faster, and the quickened stroke of his 
heart sounded heavily in his ears. He 
could feel and taste his fear as he came 
to the last room. Until this moment 
he had forced it away from him with 
an effort of will. There was no time 
to waste but he hesitated there in the 
silent house,, helpless in the grip of 
fear. Praying wouldn’t help, he knew, 
but he prayed anyway, stupidly, in- 
articulately, desperately. And then 
he opened the door. 

The. light from the’ hall swung 
across a cold, dark room. He saw that 
Amanda lay on a wooden cot, twisted 


CONDITIONAL REMARK 

I keep myself in condition, 

But still I don’t happily grin. 
You’d know what I mean 
If you ever had seen 

What sort of condition I’m in. 


onto her side, and then he saw the 
bonds at her wrists and legs and the 
terror in her eyes as her head turned 
toward the opening door. Something 
sounded in his throat as he went to 
her and began to tear the coarse sheet- 
ing away from her hands and ankles. 
He said her name over and over in a 
low, furious voice, holding her close 
to him then, everything in him hun- 
gering for the feel of her body safe in 
his arms. She didn’t begin to сгу un- 
til he said, "It’s all right now, it’s all 
right, it’s over.” But then he felt the 
trembling in her shoulders, and the 
tears on her cheeks. 

“They said you were dead,” she 
said, whispering the words against his 

“X almost walked into it,” he said. 
“But it’s over now. Are you all 
right?” 

“Yes, yes. Where’s Polov?” 

“He’s out of the way. But we’ve got 

He helped her to stand and she 
leaned against him for a few seconds, 
catching her breath sharply as the 
circulation returned to her arms and 
legs. 
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“Тћеу were waiting fof a plane,” 
she said. “It’s coming tomorrow 
morning.” 

“They’ve wasted their time,” Mark 
said, helping her into the hallway. 
“We’U be gone when they get back 
here. Now listen—Johnny Drake is 
in a car at the front of the house. Go 
down and tell him to drive around to 
the back. I’U bring Papa George 
down that way: Can you make it, do 
you think?” 

“Yes, of course. Is he all right?” 

“He’s been drugged. But he looks 

“Mark, I’ve been so wrong,” she 
said, in a small blurred voice. “About 
you, about myself, about everything. 
I never thanked you. I never saw you 

He tried to smile, but it wasn’t pos- 
sible; he was thinking of her brother. 
“We’ll talk about it all later,” he 
saiđ. 

She squeezed his hand tightly. “Yes, 
we’ll talk about it later, Mark.” She 
went quickly toward the stairs, favor- 
ing her left foot slightly, but still mov- 
ing with the easy grace that accompa- 
nied all of her gestures. 

Mark watched her go, then turned 
into Papa George’s room. Mark got 
the sleeping old man onto his shoul- 
ders, and his heart was hammering 
with the effort. He was bushed now, 
completely finished, but it made no 
difference. The job was done. There 
were just these last few minutes to get 
by, and then they’d be safe. He went 
slowly down the stairs, moving awk- 
wardly under the old man’s weight, 
got the back door open and stepped 
into the darkness. A few stars had 
come out, and were shining faintly on 
the frozen ground. It had turned very 
cold; the wind whipping past him was 
edged like a knife. He heard the mo- 
tor of the Renault start up, and a few 
seconds later the little car came bump- 
ing over the uneven ground besiđe the 
house. Amanda followed it, stepping 
carefully in high-heeled pumps, and 
hugging her arms to her bođy against 
the bitter winđ. 

Johnny turned the car around, 
braked it and climbed out, and Mark 
saw that his face, except for the cold- 
nipped spots on his cheekbones, was 
starkly pale. “Let’s get out.of here,” 
he said, nervously. The winđ had 
tumbled his hair about, and his eyes 
were bright with fear. “Let’s go, you 

"Take it easy,” Mark said. He low- 
ered Papa George’s body to the 
ground, his arms aching with fatigue. 
“We’ve got time, relax.” 

"You don’t know PoloV,” Јоћппу 
yelled. 

“The devil himself couldn’t get to 
La Spezia and back in less than two 
hours tonight,” ' Mark said. "Calm 


Amanda opened the rear door of 
the car, and he and Јоћппу worked 
the old man into the back seat. They 
propped him up in a sitting position, 
but his head rolled to one side and his 
breath came đeeply and slowly. 

“We’d better get a blanket for him,” 
Mark said. 

“There’s no time,” Јоћппу said, 
pushing the tumbled hair away from 
his eyes. “Do you expect this idiotic 
luck to last forever?” 

“Окау, let’s go. Amanda, get in the 
back seat of the car and try to keep 

She was stepping into the car when 
they all heard it, the laboring whine 
of a distant motor, clear and isolated 
in the vast, windy silence. No one 
moved for an instant; the wind swept 
around them tugging at their clothes, 
but they stood perfectly still, listening 
to the car that was twisting toward 
them through the mountains. They 
couldn’t see the swaying beam of its 
lights yet, but the echoing noise of 
the motor mounted steađily in vol- 
ume. It was a powerful car, travelling 
at high speed, Mark knew. 

“It’s coming from La Spezia,” John- 
ny said, clutching Mark’s arm. “From 
La Spezia, you hear?” 

“It could be апуопе,” Mark said 
slowly. 

“But it’s not,” Johnny cried. “It’s 
Polov.” 

“No, that’s impossible,” Mark said. 
He wet his lips, thinking, he’s not the 
devil, he’s only a human being. There 
was no way Polov coulđ have known 
Јоћппу was lying, unless he could 
read the lie in a man’s voice as he’d 
read a newspaper. Then he remem- 
bered the violin player at the trat- 
toria, and a tremor ran down through 
him. Polov must have heard that 
music in the background; that would 
have told him Јоћппу wasn’t phoning 
from a hotel lobby. If he thought 
about it, and his cold and terrible 
mind thought of everything, he would 
have stopped at the trattoria. And 
there he’d learn of the two Americans 
who had made a telephone call . . . 

“Amanda, did you close the front 
door of the house?” he asked sharply. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Get in the car, both of you. And 

Mark ran to the house, strođe 
through the living room and into the 
hallway. The front door stood open 
and light spilled out into the clearing. 
He closed the door, but diđn’t bolt it, 
and dragged Vorno's limp bođy back 
to the kttchen. Now Polov woulđ 
have to enter the house and walk 
through to the kitchen to know for 
sure that anything was wrong. 

He went out the back door, pulling 
it shut after him, and hurried to the 
car. Johnny was inside, but Amanda 
stood at the rear door watching for 
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him, her face a small pale blur in the 
darkness. 

“All right, hop in," he told her. 
Across the low top o£ the Renault he 
saw the wide swinging flash o£ head- 
lights against the dark mountain side, 
about a quarter o£ a mile off. 

But Amanda hesitated, looking up 
at him, her hands locked together over 
her breasts. They were standing very 
dose together, and the wind came be- 
tween them like a high thin wall. She 
touched his arm, anct he saw the strain 
in the fine planes of her £ace, and the 
fear in her eyes. 

"Don’t worry, we’ve got a chance,” 

Вит he hadn’t understood. "Polov 
told me where to find my brother,” 
she said. 

"Damn it, get in,” Johnny cried, 

“You can’t trust Polov,” Mark said 
to her. The heađlights that were 
swinging in the mountains had sud- 
denly disappeared, he saw. And the 
motor had faded out. Polov was 
coasting in silently, wrapped in dark- 
ness. “Better get in, Amanda,” he 
said. Don’t make me tell her now, he 
thought. Dear God, not now. 

“I£ I could be sure,” she said. "I£ 
only I knew—” 

“Get in, you fools!” Јоћппу shouted, 
his voice cutting across hers with an 
edge o£ panic. “Your brother is deađ. 
Mark shot him. He killed him. He’s 
dead. Get in, you fools!” 

“What’s he saying?“ Amanda said, 
her hand tightening on his arm. 

“There’s no time to talk,” Mark 
said. Not now, please, he thought. 

“Did you kill my brother?” 

He stared over her head at the road 
straining his eyes to catch the dark 
bulk of Polov’s car. Maybe ten more 
seconds, fifteen . . . They might get 
past Polov, and they might not, but 
just now it didn’t seem important. 
"Yes, I killed him,” he said. "Get in 
the car now unless you want to be 
killeđ, too.” 

She turned away £rom him, lower- 
mg her head. 

"Get in!” Јоћппу said, in a smoth- 
eređ, rasping voice. 

“Shut up, let her сгу,” Mark said 
wearily. “She’s got a right to сгу.” 

“No,” Amanda saiđ, and climbed 
quickly into the car. Mark closeđ the 
door behind her, easing it shut and 
releasing the handle care£ully, and 
got behind the wheel and put his gun 
in his lap. Her voice had been empty, 
he thought. That was all. Empty. 

He rubbed the windshield clean 
with the palm of his hand, cranked 
down his window, and then put his 
hand on the starter lever between the 
separated front seats. 

“Get your heads down,” he said 
quietly. Polov’s car had come in 
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sight an instant before he spoke, a 
long black shadow sliding soundlessly 
down the road. 

When he heard the crunch of tires 
in the clearing before the housć, he 
flipped on t-he ignition. A car door 
opened and closed so£tly, the sound 
carrying in the silence, and then heavy 
footsteps broke the ice-crusted ground. 
Mark thought, they’re at the £ront 
door now, opening it, stepping into 
the hallway. 

He gave them five seconds to walk 
from the hallway to the kitchen. 
When his lips formed the number five, 
he pulled up the starter lever and the 
motor kicked into life. He released 
the clutch and for an agonizing in- 
stant the wheels spun on the ice-slick 
ground; Јоћппу let out a shrill сгу 
and pounded his fists on his knees. 

Then they were moving, bouncing 
over the uneven ground, and Mark 
jammed the accelerator to the floor. 
They shot forward into the clearing 
and he hit the brakes, bringing the 
little Renault to a skidding, swaying 
stop alongside Polov’s car. From the 
house came a bellowing shout, and 
Mark saiđ, “Heads downl” in a sharp, 
hard voice. He took the gun from 
his lap, braced it on the edge of the 
car door, and fired two shots into the 
left rear tire on Polov’s car. Then he 
let out the clutch with a snap. They 
lurched forward, picking up speed 
rapidly, and Mark dropped the gun 
on the floor and fought the jerking 
front wheels with both hands. 

Two shots sounded behind them, 
and then a third. He thought he 
could hear them whistle above their 
heads. They couldn’t make La Spezia, 
he knew; that was fifty kilometers, 
and Polov could put on a spare tire 
and be after them in five minutes. 
Mark wheeled the car left on the 
highway, turning toward Parma. He 
wasn’t sure that Parma was closer, but 
there might be a place on the way 
where they would be safe. Another 
shot sounđeđ, and the bullet rang 
with an angry sound against the 
mountain side, and then they were 
around the curve and he snapped on 
his lights and shifted down into third 
gear. 

Johnny bent forwarđ slowly until 
hiš forehead rested on the đashboarđ. 
“We got away, we got away from 
him,” he said. His shoulders shook 
as he began to laugh. 

“He’ll be after us,” Mark said. 
“Amanda?” 

“Yes?” She was sitting forward on 
the seat and her voice' was close to 
his ear. 

“Keep an еуе out the rear window,” 

She didn’t answer. He drove into 
the cold darkness, listening to the 
laboring whine o£ the motor as they 
began the slow, circular ascept to the 


higher ground. The Renault was 
tough and sturdy as an Italian burro, 
but Polov’s Citroen was much faster. 
It wouldn’t be long before he caught 
them. They climbed steadily for ten 
minutes, and the motor was whining 
now, losing pressure in the thinning 
air. Snow flurries raced through the 
yellow beams of the headlights, and 
the wind pounded at them in im- 
mense furious blasts. 

The old man stirred in the back 
seat. Mark heard him grunt and clear 
his throat, and then mutter something 
in an angry, bewildered voice. Then 
Amanda said gently, "No, it’s all right, 
just relax and rest. You’re all right. 
We’re Americans.” 

“Americans!” The old man’s voice 
was perplexed. Then, a few seconđs 
later he laughed, and surprisingly, the 
sound of it was теггу and vigorous. 
“Don’t wake me up,” he said. 

“No, it’s not a dream,” Amanda 
said. “You’re safe.” 

“Excuse me, but I cannot quite be- 
lieve that,” the old man said. 

“Why don’t you close your eyes and 
rest?” she said. She took one o£ his 
big square hands and held it tightly. 

"We are running from him, eh?” 

Mark said, “We’ve got a chance.” 

"Oh, yes,” the old man said. "There 
is always a chance.” He laughed 
again, but the vigor was gone from his 
voice; it was puzzled and thoughtful 
and weary now. "We always think 
so, at апу rate,” he said. 

Mark went slowly into the last turn 
below the crest o£ the mountain, the 
motor laboring sluggishly. Glancing 
down to his left he saw the swinging 
flash of headlights in the đarkness. 
He rounded the turn, wonđering i£ 
they could keep ahead of Polov on 
the down-hill run. 

Amanda said sharply, "There’s a 
car below us.” 

"Yes, I saw it,” he said. Polov will 
catch us, he thought, and he can drive 
us over the side, or shoot us to bits, 
and there’s not one damn thing we 
can do about it. 

“Amanda, I want you to understand 
something,” he said. "I’ve got to talk 
fast now. Will you listen?” 

"Yes, I’ll listen,” she said quietly. 

"Your brother was working with 
Polov,” he said. “He was guarding 
Јоћппу. He had a gun. I went for 
itim and he was shot. With his gun. 
Do you understand that?” 

“It đoesn’t make апу difference,” 
she said. 

"You must understand," he said, 
and because this meant so much to 
him his voice was suđdenly hard and 
angry. She could say anything ех- 
cept that it made no difference. Let 
her hate him, actively and violently, 
rather than retreat into this lifeless 
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apathy. “He might have shot me,” 
he said. "But he didn’t. He took the 
bullet himself. And he said he was 
iust too tired to do anything else. 
Maybe this whole mess was my fault. 
But I want you to understand the 
thing with your brother.” 

“Mark, it doesn’t make апу differ- 
ence,” she said again, but now her 
voice had changed; and he under- 
stood what she had meant the first 
time. She put her hand on his shoul- 
der, and touched his cheek gently. 
“How could it make апу difference, 
Mark?” she said. “You did what you 
had to. I know that.” 

“I wanted you to understand,” he 
saiđ. He felt drained and weary, but 
strangely at peace. There was noth- 
ing to worry about now except that 
they were going to die. He pulled the 
wheel around, turning into the snow- 
flecked darkness, feeling her hand and 
the warmth of her breath against his 

Johnny glanced sideways at Mark, 
and saw her fingers, pale and slim 
against the dark stubble along his 
jaw. He raised his own hand slowly, 
guiltily, and touched his cheek. He 
stared out at the blatk mountainside 
rushing past and then, as tears starteđ 
in his eyes, he made a fist of his hand 
and ground it slowly, cruelly against 

Јоћппу shook his head, feeling the 
tears cold on his face. He’d had that 
once, the touch of a hand, the softness 
of a voice speaking his name in the 
darkness, but that was gone now, 
gone from him forever. 

When he realized what he intended 
to do, his breath came faster, and he 
summoned his old ally, fear, to his 
support. The decision had been made 
so abruptly that he was left dazeđ and 
shaken. No, he couldn’t do it; I 
won’t, he thought, waiting tensely for 
fear to save him. But his fear, was 
gone too, he discovered. They had 
taken his love and his fear, and left 
him with nothing. He remembered 
the cold, empty expression in Peter’s 
eyes, and he knew what his own eyes 
must look like now. 

Grinning brightly, he bent and 
found the cold butt of Mark’s gun on 
the floor. He picked it up and pushed 
the muzžle against Mark’s side. 

“Stop, or I’ll blow a hole through 
you,” ne said. 

Amanda screamed softly. “No, no, 
Johnny.” 

“Put that down, you fool,” Mark 
said, but he was already braking the 
car. There was a tone in Johnny’s 
voice he had never heard before, and 
he knew he would shoot. 

Јоћппу opened his door when the 
car stopped and climbed out into the 
road. He laughed and the wind tore 
the sound away from his lips and sent 
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it screaming to the top of the moun- 
tain. “You go on now,” he said. 
“I’m going to stop them. Get goingl” 
He put his head in the open door, and 
his eyes were bright with bitter tears, 
“Look up my father, John Drake, Sr., 
if you ever get to Roanoke. Tell him 
little Johnny was a hero. He’ll love 
that. He’s got a fine sense of humor.” 

Then he slammed the door with all 
his strength and started down the 
road, trotting easily and savoring the 
clean sting of the wind in his face. 
He ran downhill into a đarkness in 
which nothing moved but the vast 
masses of wind that clawed up and 
đown the steep, госку sides of the 
mountains. The gun was in his right 
hand, bitingly cold against his palm, 
and he was shouting into the black, 
roaring night. 

“Smart and safe,” he said again and 
again, syncopating the worđs with the 
sharp slap of his feet on the icy surface 
of the road. You weren’t safe if you 
loved anything in the world because 
then you could be hurt. It seemed 
such a simple and obvious truth to 
come on him this way in the turbu- 
lence of wind and night. The only 
safety lay in hating. Those who 
hated were safe. 

Headlights appeared below liim, 
swinging into the road from a curve, 
and he began to laugh. The lights 
coming at him were like Polov’s eyes, 
those eyes that saw everything, pene- 
trated everything. They must be put 
out, he thought calmly. 

As he raised the gun, ap orange 
flash appeared at the side of the car. 
Something jarred his shoulder, numb- 
ing it for an instant, and then he felt 
a scalding, needlesharp pain streaking 
down his side. 

He fired the gun, felt it kick wildly 
against his palm, and saw another 
orange flame burn into the darkness 
at the side of the car. 

They were on top of him, he real- 
ized with a touch of wonder. The 
roar of the motor was louder than the 
wind, and he could hear the clawing 
of rubber on slick pavement. He saw 
a spider’s web of cracks appear on the 
windshield, and felt the gun kicking 
again in his hand, and then, in the 
instant before the car struck him, he 
saw Polov pulling at the slumping 
bulk pf the big man in the driver’s 
seat, and trying to get his hanđs on 
the spinning steering wheel. 

They came đown the road through 
the darkness, walking close together, 
his arm tight about her shoulđers. 
The old man was a few feet behind 
them, his thick broad body bent slight- 
ly forward, his stern, formidable face 
thrust into the wind. They didn’t 
speak; they were watching the pin- 
point of flame that burned deep be- 
low them in the valley. 


Mark stopped and looked closely at 
a stretch where the frozen earth had 
been ripped from the shoulder of the 
road. “It was here, I guess,” he said. 
He rubbed a hand along his jaw, feel- 
ing the rough, two-day beard. “This 
is where they went over,” he said. 

She nodded slowly, still watching 
the flaming wreckage of the car. 

They stood together a moment or 
so without speaking, and then he said, 
“We’d better go on to Parma now.” 
This had to be tidied up now that it 
was over; the Embassy, the police, 
army intelligence, would want re- 
ports, details, explanations. That was 
necessary, but it didn’t mean апу- 
thing; the important part was done. 
He looked down at her, frowning at 
the expression on her square, elegant 
face. Once he had thought she wasn’t 
beautiful, he thought irrelevantly. 

“We’d better start,” he said. 

“All right.” She rubbed her fore- 
head slowly, and then turned to him, 
to his arms, and began to weep. He 
held her tightly. “Oh, Mark, Mark,” 
she saiđ. Her voice was weary and 
broken against his chest. He raised 
her chin and looked into her white, 
tear-streaked face. “We can forget 
this,” he said. 

Papa George stood a few feet from 
them, his arms folded, staring at the 
burning ear. 

She shook her head angrily. “No, 
we won’t forget it,” she said. “That’s 
what they hope. That people will 
forget. And they do. They can’t be- 
lieve it happened. Even when they 
know it did. But we won’t forget it. 
We’ll remember.” 

“All right, we’U remember,” he said 
gently. 

She rubbed her cheek against the 
smooth coldness of his coat. “We’ll 
have other things to remember in 
time, Mark.” 

“Šure we will.” He raised her chin 
again and looked at her, his eyes hard 
and serious. “Sure we will,” he said. 

She smiled at him quickly, her lips 
trembling, and he knew that some- 
thing had ended between them, but 
that something warmer and brighter 
would replace it. 

Mark glanced at the old man. 
“We’d better go, sir,” he said. 

“Yes,” Papa George said. 

They started up the hill together, 
but Papa George hesitated and turned 
back after a few steps, staring once 
again at the faint, fading flame in the 
valley. There was a frowning sadness 
in his tough old face, a sadness 
blended of strength and anger and 
pity. He spat into the wind, toward 
the burning car, his eyes bitter, and 
then he tumed and walked slowly up 
the black winding road. Mark and 
Amanda waited for him at the car, 
close to each other in the wind. • 
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